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POETRY. 


TO THE BLUE ANEMONE. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


Flower of starry clearness bright ! 

Quivering urn of coloured ow 

Hast thou drawn thy cup’s rich ye 

From th’ intenseness of the sky 

From a long, long fervent gaze, 

Through the ays, 
that blue and silent ce 

here, like things of sleep, 

ster clouds repose — 

With the sunshine on their snows? 

Thither was thy heart’s love turning, 

Like acenser ever burning, 

Till the purple heavens in thee 

Set their smile, Anemone: 


n those warm tints be caught 
Bach from some quick glow of Thought ? 
So much of bright Soul there seems 
In thy bendings and thy gleams :-— 
So much thy sweet life resembles . 
That which feels, and weeps, and trembles ; 
While thy being [ behold 
To each loving breath unfold ; 
Or, like woman's willowy form, 
Shrink before the gathering storm ; 
I could deem thee spirit filled, 
As a reed by music thrilled! 
I could ask a Voice from thee, 
Delicate Anemone! 


Flower ! thou seems’t not born to die, 
With thy radiant purity; 
But to melt in air away, 
Mingling with the soft spring-day, 
When the crystal heavens are still, 
And faint azure veils each hill, 
And the lime-leaf doth not move, 
Save to songs that stir the grove; 
nd all earth is like one scene, 
Slorified in waves serene !— 
Then thy vanishing should be, 
Pure and meek Anemone! 


Fiower! the laurel still may shed 
Brightness round the victor’s head ; 
And the rose in beauty’s hair 
Stillits festa! glory wear! 
And the willow-leaves drogp o'er 
Brows, which love sustains no more: 
But, by living rays refined, 

hou, the trembler of the wind, 

hou, the spiritual flower, 
Sentient of each breeze and shower, 
Thou, rejoicing in the skies, — 
And transpierced with all their dyes, 
Breathing vase, with light o’erflowing, 
Gem-like, to thy centre glowing, 
Thou the poet’s type shall be, 
Flower of scent, Anemone ! 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Boston Literary Magazine. 
THE LOVED AND LOST ONE.—A JewisH sToRY. 


The last rays of the setting sun were gilding the 
towers and temples, the magnificent palaces and 
splendid baths of Jerusalem. its rich glow illumined 
the curtains of purple mist that hung like a delicate 
drapery over every object. The whole view was 
strikingly lovely; but no part of the city presented a 
scene of more delicious and inviting luxury than the 
gardens of Benladdi, where flowers of every hue, 
and fruits of every variety, with vines and bubbling 
brooks and fountains, combined for the enjoyment 
of the favoured mortal who now reclined on the 
flowery turf, apparently watching, with restless and 
eager anxiety, the approach of some one from a 
small arched door in the wall, His large dark eyes 
were bright with hope, and his cheeks glowed with 
impatience. 

‘I am weary of this suspense, this agony of an- 
xiety,’ said Benladdi, rising from his rural couch and 
walking towards the door, which he pushed gently 
open. ‘She comes not,” said he, pacing the avenue 
with hurried step. He pressed his hands upon his 
brow, and said aloud, ‘Zeluma! thon wilt destroy thy 
friead and ruin thine own peace for an idle vow.— 
Surely, thou canst not mean to keep it!’ continued 
he, taking a letter from the folds of his robe, on 
which he gazed earnestly, 

While thus employed a tall and beautifully grace- 
ful female giided in with noiseless step and stood be- 
fore him, with her hands crossed upon her bosom, 
and her finely formed head bent gently forward.— 
Her dress, though notrich, was well adapted to dis- 
play her exquisitely moulded form to the best advan- 
tage. A drapery of delicate texture fell from her 
shoulders, and partly covered her linen tunic, which 
was fitted to her shape by a broad girdle of pale blue. 
Her raven locks were bound back by a fillet from her 
lofty, polished brow, though a few of the glossy 
tresses had strayed from their confinement, ad rest- 
ed on her swan-like neck and glowing cheek. Her 
complexion, though dark, was so pure that you might 
almost see the blood mantling through the veins.— 
Her eyes were concealed by their dark lashes, that 


seemed resting their silken fringes on her blushing 


cheek; but no one could look on her, as she stood in 
her attitude of proud humility, without expecting to 
meet their glances with admiration. 

‘Zeluma,’ said the delighted Benladdi, bending as 
if in adoration, and pressing the hem of her draper 
tohis lips, ‘Zeluma, have you come to bless me! 
have you come to say the blissful words, ‘‘Benladdi, 
lam thine?” 

Nota sound was heard from the rosy lips of the 
maiden, who raised her dark eyes to his faee, and 


fixed them for a moment with timid tenderness on his 


expressive, and love beaming countenance. 
‘Hear me once more, Zeluma,’ said he, taking her 


‘| hand, ‘and do not let an idle whim, or promise given 
when, a simple child, you hung upon your mother’s | - 


neck, or frolicked at her knees—oh do not let such a 
promise ruin the peace of him who loved you almost 
trom the moment he saved your precious life.’ 

‘My vow is registered in heaven, Benladdi, for it 
was made to my dying mother, and it may not be 
broken,’ said Zeluma, firmly though mildly. 

‘Your mother herself, if she were alive, would 
plead my cause, for she always welcomed Benladdi 
asa friend, and, miserable as she was, found some 
comfort in my society. She told me that you was a 
Jewish maiden, borne far from your county and 
home.’ 

Zeluma started at the sound of home, and, press- 
ing her hands upon her bosom, said, ‘ere the Pass- 
over, which is not one moon from us, Benladdi shall 
know my heart.’ 

‘Thanks and blessings rest on thee, maiden, for the 
promise; but give me some sign that I may hope you 
will share my fortunes. I am, as you know, free to 
choose among the daughters of my people. My 
father before his death, said, ‘‘if thou lovest the 
maiden, make her thy wife; she is virtuous and love- 
ly, and will be to thee as Rebecca was to Isaac.”— 
Look but once upon me with the eyes of love, Zelu- 
ma, that 1 may feel the joy of hope, and I will wait 
patiently thy bidding.’ 

The cheeks ot Zeluma flushed deeply; the eloquent 
blood ‘suffused for a moment even her neck and brow; 
and, though she trembled with emotion, she still 
concealed the expression of her melting eye. But 
Benladdi did not despair when he saw the tender 
smile fal played in the dimples and lines round her 

utiful mouth, though she opened it only to say, ‘1 
am bound by an oath,’ and, turning from him, walk- 
ed to the small door through which she had entered 
the garden. Ere she closed it, she asked, ‘Will 
Benladdi listen to the songs of the minstrels before 
the evening meal? they wait now in the banqueting 
room.’ 

‘I have no taste for their loud minstrelsy, and shall 
leave the banquet early to wander where the palm 
lifts its branches to the breeze; and where the brook 
as it laves the roots of the willows, makes such 
sounds as Zeluma loves. Will you, too, seek the 
evening breeze; when the moonlight trembles upon 
the rill? Say, Zeluma, will you meet me at the grove 
of palms?? 

‘lam here to do thy bidding, Benladdi; and if 
thou sayest to thy servant, go°— 

She blushed and hesitated; while Benladdi, who 
had advanced to her, put his hands to her lips, and 
said, ‘hush, hush, Zeluma! Why will you offend 
me with such words? ‘Thou knowest full well that 
thou art freeas air. I Zeluma—yes, I am the slave; 
I would not hold thee a moment, by any bond but 
that of affection.’ 

‘Ll know thy generous nature, and [ feel thy noble- 
ness; and yet, if it will not offend Benladdi, 1 shall 
wait with the maidens, and remain after the banquet 
with Rachael, though L love the music of the rill 
better than the song of the minstrel. Thou must 
look upon me only as thy bondwoman until my vow 
is accomplished; then Benladdi shall know all that 
is passing here.’ She pressed her hands upon her 
heart, smiled, and disappeared. 

‘Virtuous and wise, as beautiful and modest,’ mur- 
mured Benladdi, as he turned slowly away and walk- 
ed towards the palace. 

The young maiden went quietly to her employ- 
ment. Though her heart beat joyously in her bosom, 
the fear that she had not fulfiiled her vow, that she 
was even then breaking it every moment, would 
sometimes cross her bright and lovely visions, likea 
dark cloud on a brilliant sky. But she would say, 
‘My mother never meant I should not love goodness 
and virtue; and who that knows Benladdi, does not 
love him? Beside, there are but a few days wanting to 
complete the time when I may open the mysterious 
packet, and know why I may not love and marry until 
eighteen summers have passed over my head. Per- 
haps,’ she would add, while the thought would make 
her heart sick and her frame shudder, ‘perhaps I am 
doomed to misery and shame!’ But these forebo- 
dings would soon give place to hopes as beautiful and 
bright as the rainbow, whilst she moved round like 
a sylph among the maidens of the household, be- 
loved for her gentleness and goodness, and admired 
for her wisdom, 


It was her duty to tend the flowers; and the vases 
and baskets being filled, she repaired to the garden 
at sunset, the day before her mother’s mysterious 
packet was to be opened. Agitated and restless, 
she pursued her usual round, though her fingers 
trembled and tears fell upon the gay garlands.— 
Benladdi joined her, and, seeing her agitation, bade 
her leave the flowers. Leading her to a seat he threw 
himself on the turf at her feet, and reclined some- 
time in silence, watching, with tender anxiety, her 
varying color, and humid eyes. 

‘Zeluma,’ said he ina tone of gentle reproach, ‘I 
hope you do not wish to recall the promise you have 
made me.’ > 
‘Oh no;-but I am restless and uneasy, though I 
know not why. I long, yet dread, to opén the 
packet, for it seems as if my destiny must be strange 
and awful, whea I reflect on all that my mother suffer- 
ed, and on all she said.’ 

‘Tears fell fast on the pale check of the anxious Ze- 
luma. Benladdi started up, and seating himself be- 
side her, implored her not to weep. ‘What can you 
fear, Zeluma? to-morrow will be the happiest, the 
proudest day of my life, if 1 can but call thee 
mine. Banish sorrow from your breast, and tell 
me all you remember of your early life. 1 once 
asked your mother of your father and his race, 
but her extreme agitation alarmed me. Onrecover- 
ing her composure, she exclaimed, ‘*Ask me not of 
my people, ask me not from whence I came. I swear, 
by the God who made me, that 1 am innocent, mise- 
rable as { am and ever shall be onearth? My suffer- 
ings will soon end, and with this loved one our race 
is extinet.” She then pressed you to her bosom, in 
uncontrollable agony. How one so lovely, so blame- 
less and holy, could be so miserable, 1 never could 
divine. Even your caresses, innocent and engaging 
as you were, never brought a smile to her counten- 
ance. And when you grew older and hovered around 
her like a guardian angel, she woud turn from you 
and weep.’ 

‘I never,’ said Zeluma, ‘saw a smile on my mother’s 
face; though I have often, very often, seen her pale 
cheek wet with tears. Of myhome,’ she continued, 
‘Lhave no recollections. My mother was, I have 
reson to suppose, carried away captive before I was 
born; but she never allowed me to speak of the past 
—ahd-thougit I was her all, and she evidently doated 
on me, there were moments when I thought the sight 
of me was loathsome and revolting to her. ‘The two 
last years of her life, she was more composed and 
happy; for she devoted herself to the service of God, 
and generally appeared calm, except when something 
agitated her, and brought on those dreadful proxysms 
of agony. The last she had was in the temple. I 
think she must have seen a spirit, for she gazed on 
the door, where a loathsome leper had presented 
himself tor purification, until her eyes seemed burst- 
ing their sockets; her face was livid, her hands were 
pressed upon her bosom, she screamed for me to fly. 
** *Tis not time yet, my loved one—not yet— fly—fiy 
—touch not”—— She could not finish the sentence, 
for her tongue clove to her stiffened mouth, and she 
fell into strong convulsions, They carried her home, 
but she never rose from her bed again; and while 
she was dying, I made a solemn vow, neither to love 
or to marry, until I had read what the packet contain- 
ed, which I was to open on the day I was eighteen.— 
A few hours after I received it, she expired. That 
I have endeavoured to keep that vow most faithful- 
ly, you, Benladdi, will, I think, acknowledge. If I 
have not kept it as strictly as 1 ought,’ continued the 
maiden, blushing and hesitating, while she bent over 
the flowers that surrounded her, and murmured al- 
most to herself, ‘my sin has been involuntary.’ 

Benladdi caught her to his bosom—‘Have no fear, 
Zeluma; thou art as innocent and lovely as even thy 
mother could desire.’ 

_ The maiden treed herself from his embrace, and 
rising, said, ‘It is time for the evening banquet. ‘T'o- 
morrow, at the same hour, I will meet you here.— 
Till then, farewell.” 

She went slowly up the avenue,and Benladdi looked 
on her with admiration, as she stood on the last step 
of the portico and waved her hand. Her face was 
pale, but the setting sun lent its red glow to her 
cheek, and showed the tears, like brilliants, tremb- 
ling on her raven lashes; while the smile, that play- 
ed round her mouth, seemed chased away by some 
thought she could nut control. Benladdi stood lost 
in reflection, until sammoned to the banquet. 

The next day was bright and lovely. Splendid 
preparations were made for the approaching festival, 
and Benladdi’s heart exulted in the hope that it 
would be closed by his bridal: long before sun-set 
the happy youth was pacing his beautiful garden.— 
He watched the setting sun, heard the evening sacri- 
fice announced, but’ Zeluma came not. Impatient 
and weary, he called aloud and repeatedly for the 
Jewish Maiden. Another answered his call. ‘Tell 
Zeluma,’ said he, ‘that Benladdi waits for her in 
the garden.” The messenger returned with the in- 


| telligence that the maiden had gone to a far country 


to fulfil a vow, and had left this writing for her mas- 
ter. Benladdi tore it open with anxious curiosity, 
and read:— 

* That [ have broken my vow, and loved you with 
an ardour of which until this agonizing moment I 
was totally unconscious, I will acknowledge, for I 
promised on this day you should know my heart— 
and may God forgive me for slighting the dying 
wishes of my mother! But, noblest and kindest of 
men, farewell forever! Between us there is an im- 
passable gulf; we meet no more until we rest on 
Abraham’s bosom. ZELUMA.’ 

The agony and grief of Benladdi cannot be told. 
Months passed, and found him still wretched and 
solitary, for he avoided all society; and as he paced 
his neglected garden, where the flowers now grew 
in tangled mazes, and the dried leaves covered the 
ee he would murmur, ‘had she died in my arms, 

could have said, ** it is the Lord, let him do what 
seemeth him good;” but thus, to leave me, and 
perhaps to danger and to death, to fulfil the vow ex- 
torted, I fear, by a maniac! Zeluma, you have bro- 
ken my heart and your own.’ 

The unhappy youth searched Jerusalem and its 
environs in vain; and, after a year of useless wander- 
ing, returned to his home sick and sorrowful. In a 
few months, he gave his princely income for the sa- 
crifices and the services of the Temple, and taking 
the advice of the physician who attended him, tra- 
velled towards the sea. Its pure breeze seemed to 
have invigorated hima, and he journeyed onward to 
Damascus. As he traversed the gay and busy streets, 
his heart felt like lead in hisbosom, The populous 
city with its eager and thoughtless throngs passing 
by in utter unconsciousness, brings to the desolate 
wanderer a keener sense of loneliness than the silent 
forest or the barren strand. 

Soon weary of the noise and din, he took up his 
abode in a retired spot on the banks of the Abana, 
where he often wandered to think of the lost Zelu- 
ma, regardless of the beauties around him, or the 
travellers who passed and repassed before him. One 
morning he was accosted by a reverend Rabbi with, 
* The blessing of God be on thee, my son! Are you 
journeying to Mount Hermon?’ 

‘No, father, I ama pilgrim in search of health 
and peace.’ 

' ©The wise, my son, do not bow down; they will 
not be prostrated by sorrow: they gird up their loins 
of strength and suy, ** My trust isin God, who made 
heaven and earth, and 1 will not be cast down.” Jo- 
seph, son of Benladdi, let not the love of a woman, 
a weak, frail daughter of Eve destroy thee in the full 
maturity of thy strength. Be not slain, Benladdi, 
with the piercing of an eye, though it may be bright 
er than the flash of thy scimetar. Let not thy soul 
melt at the music of a voice, though that voice be 
sweeter than the harp of David.’ 

Benladdi looked with surprise on the face of the 
speaker, and a slight flush spread over his pallid 
cheek, 

*Is it Omri, of Jerusalem, who speaks to me?? 

‘lam Omri, and have seen thee often in the Teme 
ple, where I yet trust I shall see thee a chosen ves- 
sel of honour, for thou wilt not waste thy life in use- 
léss sorrow.’ 

*I would fain forget my griefs, father; but I am 
the last of my race, and shudder to think that I shall 
sink into the grave with none to mourn over me and 
call me blessed.’ 

‘The world, Benladdi, is full of sons and daugh- 
ters; take children for thee from the poor and wretch- 
ed. The time is coming when Jerusalem will need 
the aid of the good; tor the proud scorner and the 
covetous are shaking her corner stones and under- 
mining her walls.’ 


‘Never, father, has Jerusalem stood so high, or 
been so great and glorious. Our good king is bless- 
ed of Jehovah, and the world lauds him to the skies. 
Surely, father, your fears are groundless!’ 

Omri shook his head, ‘Do you see that stream 
that sparkles far towards Mount Hermon? Of whom 
does the Abana remind you?? 

* Of one,’ said Benladdi, ‘ whose race is, I hope, 
extinct; of the wicked Gehazi.’ — 

‘ Jerusalem,’ said Omri, laying his hand impres- 
sively on the arm of Benladdi, ‘has her Gehazis 
now, who would take talents and changes of raiment, 
though God thundered his displeasures from be- 
tween the cherubims. Her pride is at the height; 
ber iniquities are almost accomplished. Young man,, 
waste not thy time, and the faculties God has given 
thee for his glory, in useless lamentations; there are 
many in the world, who are pierced with sorrows, 
that walk in the counsels of God with a perfect heart. 
Go with me to the mountains, and I will show youa 
holy man, who though but an infant in years, and 
just sinking into the grave, spends his life in prayer 
und good works. Many fainting travellers, many 
dying sinners, have been relieved by him, and his 
simple roots are shared with the meanest beggar.’ 

* Who is this pious youth, father?’ 


*No one knows who he is, or from whence he 
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truth without breaking thy innocent heart! It must 
be told—I feel that you must kaow that you are the 
last of an accursed race. Yes, loved and lovely as 
thou art, Zeluma, thy father was a descendant of 
Gehazi; and ere twenty summers have passed over 
thy head, thou wilt bea leper as white as snow.” 
Benladdi started, and exclaimed, *Wise and noble 


‘came; but many will rise up and call him blessed, _ 
short as his pilgrimage has been.’ 

‘ How shall find him, father?’ 

* [shall return to Jerasalem,’ said Omri, ‘in a few 
Gays, and will take thee with me to hear the words of : 
wisdom from the lips of youth, if thou wilt promise 
to rouse thyself. Remember, my son, the angel of 
death will not wait fur thee; thou bast but one life to 
improve. Has the earth no enjoyment but love?— 
* Wisdom hath builded her house.”? God invites 

ou to enter and survey the wonders of his creration; 
but you ~¥ the wishes of your Maker, to die be- | t 
fore an Idol.’ you as long as possible, that you might enjoy 

‘1 will give myself to thy guidance, father,’ said the little span allowed you. How many times, my 
Benladdi; ¢ thou shalt not find me slothful in spirit,’ Zeluma, have I longed to destroy you! How often, 
or covetous in desires.’ i when an innocent child you slept in ym arms, has 

‘ Then farewell, my son, until the full moon, when | my hand been pressed upon your tender bosom, to 
I will go with thee to Mount Hermon.’ stop the beating of thy loving heart! But thank God, 


Innocent Victim of guilty sire!’ 
‘You may wonder, my child, that I did not make 
this appalling communication myself. Had I lived, 


Omri came as he had promised; and they journey- , 1 did not do the deed, though you can never know | 
ed pleasantly, until they reached the wildest parts of | the agony, the horror of those moments. You must 


the mountains. hear something of your mother’s early life, that you 

Benladdi looked around him with surprise. The _ may understand why she became the wife of a leper. 
scene was new to him, and he expressed his astonish- ! When your father came to my country, I was an or- 
ment that human beings should choose such wild and ' phe 
dreary solitudes, “Surely, father, a good man might builders of Babel. He, too, was young and lovely 
be more useful among his fellow men.’ to behold; he was called brave and noble. 1 thought 

True, my son, a 
with no society but the sufferer—no reward but their 
prayers. It is only once in many generations 


he was a stranger from a far country, I married him. 


' Before six moons passed, he was a loathsome leper! 


that even an holy man is found willing to live and | Imagine, if possible, the anguish of my heart, when | 


die in solitude. But we are near the cavern of the | I tried every physician and every healing art in vain. 
hermit.’ ‘ | Thang over him with the tenderest care. Loath- 
As they climbed the hill, they met two travellers Some as he was, | loved and pitied him, for I thought 
who had visited the holy man, and thought him too him virtuous. Limplored him without ceasing, to 
ill to remain alone; but as he desired they would not present himself to the priest; but he refused. At last 
watch by him, or remain in the cavern, they had left weary with my imperiunity, and enraged with the 
him to repose, after receiving his blessing and his disease, he looked fiercely upon me, and said with a 
prayers. ; bitter smile: ‘Poor Fool! can the priest wash away 
‘This,’ said Benladdi, as they entered 2 low re- the curse of the Prophet? Know for your misery 
cess or cave in the rock, ‘isa fitting home fora fox and my igternal anguish, thatl am descended from 
or a jackall, but not for man.’ Gehazi! 
‘Softly, my son,’ said Omri; ‘we will not disturb; _ ‘1 heard him, and fell lifeless to the floor.— 
him, if he sleeps.’ or weeks I was a maniac. WhenlI recovered, my 
They entered in silence. Omri had struck alight, | whole soul seemed changed. I looked upon my 
which he shaded carefully, and they stood beside a} wretched husband with loathing and disgust. But 


sleeping youth, wrapt in a robe of coarse cloth, on a | it was not the a, of the body that caused the | 


bed of leaves in a corner of the cavern. Hisface was' Change. No--no. I could have nursed him with 
concealed by his arm, which was bare, his large the truest affection, could have loved him, though 
sleeve having fallen off to the shoulder; and Benlad- | all the world had left him in horror, had not his soul 
di thought, as he gazed on that beautifully delicate; been more leprous than his body. Had he, before 
hand, half hid as it was by the raven locks of a per- | My marriage, told me of the curse entailed upon 
fectly formed head, that it was indeed a youth, and; him—had he thrown himself upon my mercy, and 
One too of rare loveliness. The arm was so wasted, implored my pity, and I in the madness of my de- 


so small and thin, that it seemed but a shadow; while | votion had united my fate to his, [ would have sha-_ 
the ashey lip and labored respiration told of the suf-/ red it without a murmur, bitter and dreadful as it 


fering, even in sleep, of that slender form. - was. But to feel that I had been basely and cruel- 

‘Witch by him,’ whispered Omri; ‘he will die | ly deceived—to feel that the same covetuos spirit 
without aid, and there is nothing here, not even a} that destroyed his ancestors, was the leading princt- 
cup of water. I will,’ said he as he moved away, , ple of all Ais actions—to feel that J was degraded 
‘be with you as soon as possible.’ ' and ruined by ty union with one who deserved his 

Benladdi experienced an awe by no means grateful fate, was maddening! [ was prostrated, mortified, 
to his feelings, when he found himself alone with a, thrown into the mire, but not humbied. Instead ot 
dying stranger; and when he saw him move convul- | reproaching myself for my folly in thus hastily uni- 
sively, with a deep an, he trembled excessively. | ting myself toa stranger, I constantly reproached 
The sleeper pressed bis hands to his bosom, and, 


eyesmet. For one inoment, love, hope and joy termined to wander in the desert until death releas- 
seemed to illumine those sunken eyes, and giow like! e¢ me from my sufferings. [ was taken by » party 


a rich sunlight over‘that wan and wo-worn counte- | Of Arabs, and sold as a slave. You, my beloved, 


nance: the next, the eye-lid had fallen on the paliid! Were bora in bondage. War broke ont in the territo~_ 


cheek—a faint groan ofinward agony trembled on! 'Ys and by its chances we were thrown into the 
those quivering lips, whilst a slight convulsive shud- |! household of Benladdi. It was under his hospita- 
der shook that wasted form—and Zeluma sunk life- bie roof that I was taught to look into my own 
less upon the bosom of Benladdi. heart, aud see myself as L was—but I learnt that it 
When Omri returned, he was amazed to ‘ind Ben-' a8 leprous with pride, which God alone could 
laddi kneeling with the lifeless body pressed madly Wash away, 
to his heart. : "|  Arraiga not, my ebild, the wisdom of Jehovah, 
‘Separate us not yet, father,’ said he, as Omri at- 20f murmur at his decees; a thousand years in his 
empted toremove it. ‘Oh that I could warm .his |! sight are but as yesterday. 
form to life in my bosom! Look—look, my! deserved their fate. Y 
ather,’ he continued mournfully, ‘and wonder not at! "ecent victim, and think not to escape, When at 
my devotion, for she was as beautiful as wise. Look ¢ighteen you look upon your charms with proud 
at my Zeluma!’? He placed the stiffening form on | satisfaction, know that at twenty those charms 
the leafy bed, and, lifting the curls trom her polish- | will vanish, and you will become a leper? But fear 
ed brow, pressed his lips to it in an agony of grief. , hot Die, the last of the accursed race, and you will 
The bewildered Omri strove to revive the lifeless' di¢ happy! Farewell, until we meet iv heaven. 
body; but the slender tie that bound her bruised spirit , 2 Your heart-broken MoruER. 
to existence, was brokeu forever. Benladdi went .o Jerusalem with Omri, and devo- 
Finding it impossible to persuade the stricken ted himself to the services of God in the ‘Temple; and 
youth to leave the lovely form, the embuarrassed though his humbled spirit was purified from cll 
priest concluded to go himself for aid, either to re- eartily affections, he could never read the curse ot 
move or bury it; and laying his hand tenderly on the the Prophet—never repeat the appalling words, 
head of Benladdi, for whom he felt the deepest con- |“ fhe leprosy therefore of Naaman shall cleave to 
cern, he said, ‘[t is the Lord, my son, let him do! thee and to thy seed forever,’* without shudder of 
what seemeth to him good.’ azony. 
The mourner started at these words, and, looking | 
expressively at Omri, hid his face in his robe and | 
wept. 
‘Since it is thy wish, my son, to remain here, t will 
leave thee and seek some assistance, It is best to! 8 ACK VOIT. 
our dead out of our sight.’ ” | ‘The second and acting tird lieutenants were on 
hen Omri, after several hours absencé, retarn- , board the prizes—the purser was busy in his voca- 
ed with assistance, he found him still hanging over’ tion—the doctor ditto, Indeed, he’ and bis mates 
the body, though he resigned it immediately to his had more on their hands than they could well ma- 
care, and left the cavern for a hut to which he was| nage. The first lieutenant was engaged on deck, 
directed by the kind priest. , and the master wac in his cot, suffering from # se- 


* 4" Kiogs, v. 
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When their melancholy task was accomplished, ; vere contusion; so when I got or board, and dived | 


Omri came to Benladdi, bringing 4 small packet 
which he had found concealed among some wearing 
apparel. ‘I know nothing of its contents, my son; 
but pray God it may contain some balm to thy woun- | 
ded spirit.’ 


into the gun-room in search of some crumbs of com- 
fort, the deuce a living soul was there to welcome 
me, except the gun-room steward, who speedily pro- 
duced some cold meat, and asked me if | would take 
‘ a glass of swiazzle. 
Benladdi opened the papers, and read as follows: ‘The food I bad no great fancy to, although I had 
‘Zeluma—dear, unfortunate Zeluma—my loved | not tasted a morsel since six o’clock in the morning, 
and lost one—how can I communicate the dreadful | and it was now eight in the evening; but the offer of 


and generous even to death wert thou, oh my Zelu- . 


I should; but 1 felt that it was wise to keep it from — 


phan; young, rich and beautiful, though proud as the | 


but few are willing to remain , | should be the wife of a great warrior; and, though | 


— — 
- the grog sounded gratefully in mine ear, andI was; ‘* Why, what a changeable rose you are, Master 
| about tackling to a stout rummer of the same, when | Cringle,” said Captain N——, good-naturedly; 
a smart dandified shaver, with gay mother of-pearl | ‘‘ your face was like the north-west moon ina f 
buttons on his jacket, as thick set as pease, presented , but a minute ago, and now itis as pale asa lily—blue 
his tallow chops at the door. ** Captain N—— de- | white, I deelave. Why, my map, you must be ill, 
_ sives me to say that he will be glad of your company | and seriously too.” 
‘in the cabin, Mr. Cringle.” | His voice dissipated the hideous chimera—the 
Having made my torlet as well as my slender | folds fell, and relapsed into their own shape, and the 
‘means admitted, 1 followed the Captain’s steward cloak was once more a cloak, and nothing more—I 
| into the cabin. | drew a long breath. ** Ah, it is gone at last, thank 
| ** Well, Mr. Cringle, said the Captain, dinner is 'God!”—and then aware of the strange effect my un- 
vent =o take that chair at the foot of the table, will _ accountable incoherence must have had on the skip- 
ou?” ' per, I thought to brazen it out by urying the free and 
I sat down, mechanically, as it appeared to me— | easy line, which was neither more nor less than ar- 
for a strange swimming dizzy sort of sensation had rant impertinence in our relatives positions. **Why, 
suddenly overtaken me, accompanied by a whoreson | I have been heated a little, and amusing myself with 
tingling, as Shakspeare hath it, in my ears. I was | sundry vain imaginings, but allow me to take wine 
unable to eat a morsel; but I could have drank the | with you, Captain,”—filling a tumbler with vin-de- 
ocean, had it been claret or vin-de-grave—to both of | grave to the brim, as | spoke. ‘** Suceess to you, 
which I helped myself as largely as good manners sir—may you soon get a crack frigate; as for me I in- 
| would allow, or a little beyond, perhaps. All this tend to be Archbishop of Canterbury, or maid of 
while the Captain was stowing his cargo with great honour to the Queen of Sheba, or something in the 
zeal, and lifting away at the fluids as became an ho- | heathen mythology.” 
nest sailor after so long a fast, interlarding his ope- | { drank off the wine although I had the greatest 
rations with a civil word to me now and then, with- | difficulty in steadying iny trembling hand, and ear- 
out any especial regard asto the answer I made him, | rying it to my lips; but notwithstanding my increas- 
or, indeed, caring greatly whether I answered him | jng giddiness, and the buzzing in my ears, and swim- 
‘or not. ** Sharp work you must have had, Mr. Crin- | ining of my eyes, I noticed the Captain’s face of 
gle—should have liked to have been with you my- | amazement as he exclaimed—‘* The boy is either 
self. Help yourself, before passing that bottle— mad or drunk, by Jupiter.”—I could not stand his 
: Zounds, man, never take a bottle by the bilge—grasp searching and angry look, and in turning my eye, it 
the neck, man, at least in this tervent climate— again fell on the cloak, which now seemed to be 
thank you. Pity you had not caught the Captain ' stretched out at greater length, and to be altogether 
though. What you told me of that man very much more voluminous that it was before. I was foreibly 
interested me, coupled with the prevailing reports struck with this, for I was certain no one had touch- 
regarding him, in the ship—daring dog he must have | ed it. ** By heavens! it heaves,” I exclaimed, much 
been—can’t forget how gallantly he weathered us, moved—*‘ how is this? I never thought to have be- 
| when we chased him.” ‘ | lieved such things,—it stirs again—it takes the figure 
' broke silence for the first time. Indeed, 1 could lofa man—as if it were a pall covering /:is body.— 
| scarcely have done so sooner, even had J chosen it, Pray, Captaiu N——, what trick is this?—Is there 
for the gallant officer was rather continuous in his any thing below that cloak there?” 
yarn-spinning. However, he had nearly dined, and *¢ What éloak do you mean?” 


- was leaning back, allowing the champagne to trickle; —** Why, that blue one lying on the locker there— 
_ leisurely from a glass halt a yard long, which he had | is there anv cat or dog in the cabin?”—and I started 
, apphed to his lips, when I saidx— {on my legs.—** Captain N——,” I continued, with 
_ **Well, the imagination does sometimes play one | great vehemence, ‘* for the love of God tell me what 
strange tricks—lI verily believe in second sight now, is there below that cloak? ’ 
Captain, fur at this very instant 1 am regularly the He looked surprised beyond all measure. 
foo) of my senses,—but pray don’t leugh at me;” and; ** Why, Mr. Cringle, I cannot for the soul of me 
I lev back on my chair, and pressed my hand over | comprehend you; indeed I cannot; but, Matame, in- 
my shut eyes and hot burning temples, which were |dulge him. See if there be any th’ag below my 
now throbbing as if the arteries would have burst. | cloak.” , 
The Captain, who was 7 much surprised at' ‘The servant walked to the locker, and lifted up 
my abruptness, said something hurriedly and rather ‘the cap of it, and was in che act of taking it trom the 
sharply in answer, but | could not for the life of me ‘locker, when I impetuously desired the man to leave 
mark what it was, I opened my eyes again, and lit alone. ‘1 can’t look on him again,” said 1; while 
looked toward the object that had before rivetted my | the faintishness increased, so that | could hardly 
attention. It was neither more nor less than the speak. ‘* Don’t move the covering from his tace, 
Captain’s cloak, a plain, unpretending, substantial for God’s sake—don’t remove it,”—eud I lay back 
blue garment, lined with white, which, on coming . in ty chair, screening my eyes from the lamp with 
below, he had cast carelessly down on the locker that’ my hands, and shuddering with an icy chill from 
ran across the cabin behind him, snd just under the ' head to foot. 


! 
‘ 


, Stern windows. It was about eighteen feet from me, | 


| my husband; and when found I should soon give . 
murmuring the name of Benladdi, started up. Their | another being to a life of wretchedness, I fled, de- | 


The Captain, who had hitherto maintained the 


and as there was no light nearer it than the swinging | wellbred patronising, although somewhat distant, air 


lamp over the table at which we were seated, the 


of a superior officer to an inferior who was his guest, 


whole after-part of the cabin thereabouts was theown | addressed me now in an altered tone, aud with a bru- 


was turned over, showing the white lining, and was 


| considerably into the shade. he cape o/ the cloak | therly kindness. 


“Mr. Cringle, I have some knowledge of you, 


rather bundled as it were into » round heap, about. and [know many of your friends; so I must take the 


_ said, had it been possible, that the wiinkles and folds 


the size of a man’s head. When first L looked at it, 
there was a dreamy, glimmering indistinctuess about 
it that 1 could not well vaderstand, and | woutd have 


_ in it were beginning vo be instinct with motion, to 


' impression was so strong as to jar my nerves, and’ 
i knew there was. 


The faouly oi Gehazi 
You, ms fove, are the only in-- 


i 


ereep and craw! as it were. At ail events, the false 
make me shudder with horror. 
no such thing, as well as Macbeth, but nevertheless 
it was with an indescribable feeling of curiosity, 
dashed with awe, that I stared intenudy at it, as if 


fascinated, while almost unwittingly | made the re- | 


mark already mentioned, 


_ liberty of an old acquaintance with you. 


day’s 
work has been a severe one, but your share in it, 


_ especially alter your past fatigues, has been very try- 


ing, and as [ will report it, J hope it may clap a good 
spoke in your wheel; but you are over-heated, and 
have been over-excited; fatigue has broken ) ou down, 
and [must really request you will take something 
warin, and turn in.—Here, Mafame, get the carpen- 


ter’s mate to secure that cleat, on the weather side 


there, and sling my spare cot tor Mr. Cringle.—You 
will be cooler here thao in the gan-room ” 

[ heard his words without comprehending their 
rcaning. I sat and stared at his, quite couscious, 


I had expected thai the enaccouutable appearanes | all the ume, of the extreme impropriety, not to say 
which had excited my attention so strongly, would | indecency, of my conduct; but there was a spell on 
have vanisheo with the closing oO my eyes; bututdid , me; Ltried to speak, but could not; and, believing 


not, for when { looked at it again, th working sud | that L was cither possessed by some dumb devil, ov 
shifting of the folds of the cloth sul) continued, aud > struck with palsy, Lrose up, bowed to Captain N—, 
even more distinctly thea before and straightway hied me on deck, 


**Very extraordinary all this, I nurmul ed 10 Ral I could hear him Say to his servant, as I was going 


self, ‘up the ladder, **Look after that 
“Pray, Mr. Cringle, be sociable, mon,” said he 


Captain; **what the deuce do you see, that you stare | eoiae here now;” and then, ina commiserating tone 
over my shoulder in that way? Were La woman 


—*Poor young fellow, what a pity!” When got 
now, | should tremble to ook behind me, while you 


on deck all wos quiet. The cold fresh air had ao 


were glaring aft in that wild, moonstrack sort oj ta- 
shion.”’ 

ull thai is ostonishing,” I exclaime’ in great 
agitauon, ‘if the folds of the cape have not arranged 


themselves into the very likeness of his dying face! | 


Why itis his face, and no fanciful grouping ef my 
heated brain. 


upper part of the body, lnh and limb, as when he 
disappeared beneath the water when he was shot 
dead.”? 


I felt the boiling blood, that had been rushing. 


through my system like streams of molten lead, sud- 


denly treeze and coagulate about my heart, imped- 
ing my respiration to a degree that [thought L should | 
have been suffocated. [had the feeling as if my soul | 
it was not tear, nor could ' 


was going to lake wing. | 
I say 1 was in pain, bul It was so utterly unlike any 
thing I had ever experienced before, and so inde- 
scribable, tat L .hooght to myselfi—** this may be 
death.” 


Look there, sir—look there—l know | 
it can’t be—bui there he ies, —the very featres and | 


instantancous effect on my shattered nerves, the vio- 
tout throbbing of may head ceased, and [I began to 
tug myself with the notion that my distemper, what- 
ever it might have been, had beaten a retreat 
Suddenly | felt so collected sud comfortable, as to 
| be quite alive to the loveliness of the scene. It was 
«beautiful moonlight night; such a night as is no- 
where lo be seen without the ‘Cropies, and not often 
wilinthem. ‘There was just breeze enough to set 
ihe sails io sleep, although not so strong as to pre- 


| Mafame, and send [saac to the Doctor, and bid him | 


vent (he giving a low murmuring flow now and & 


‘There Was not a cloud to 
be secu in the sky, noreven a Stray shred of thio 
fleeey gunzclike vapour, to mark the direction of the 
upper current of the air, !y it: course aeross the 
moon's disk, which was now atthe full, and about 
half-way ap her track in the ciquid heavens. 

The small twinkling lights trom millions of les 


usual the long swell. 


ser stars, in that part of the Armament where she f 


hung, round asa silver pot-lid—sh-eld [ mean—were 


ten, When the corvette rolled adittle beavier than 
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swamped in the flood of greenish-white radiance 
shed by her, and it was only a few of the first mag- 
nitude, with a planet here and there, that were visi- 
ble to the naked eye, in the neighbourhood of her | 
crystal bright globe; but the clear depth, and dark | 
translucent purity of the profound, when the eye | 
tried to pierce into it at the zenith, where the stars | 
once more shone and sparkled thick and brightly, be- 
youd the merging influence of the pale cold orb, no. 
man can describe mow—one could, once—but rest his 
soul, he is dead—and then to look forth far into the | 
night, across the dark ridge of many a heaving swell | 
of living water—but, “*Thomas Cringle, ahoy— 
where the devil are you cruising to?” So, to come 
back to my story. I went aft, and mounted the small 
poop, and looked toward the aforesaid moon, a glo- 
rious resplendent tropical moon, and not the paper 
lantern affair hanging in an atmosphere of fog and 
smoke, about which your blear-eyed poets haver so 
much. 

Ah, here it is! so off we go again—and looked 
forward towards the rising moon, whose shining 
wake of glowworm coloured light, sparkling in the | 
small waves, that danced in the gentle wind on the 
heaving bosom of the dark blue sea, was right ahead | 
of us, like a river of quicksilver with its course di-— 
minished in the distance to a point, flowing towards | 
us, from the extreme verge of the horizon, through | 
a rolling sea of ink, with the waters of which for # 
time it disdained to blend. Concentrated, and shin- 
ing like polished silver afar off—intense and spark- 
licg as it streamed down nearer, but becoming less 
and less brilliant as it widened in its approach to us, 
until, like the stream of the great Estuary of the 
Magdalena, losing itself in the salt waste of waters, 
it gradually melted beneath us and around us into 
the darkness, 

I looked aloft—every object appeared sharply cut 
out against the dark firmament, and the swaying of 
the mast-heads to and fro, as the vessel rolled, was 
so steady and slow, that ¢hey seemed stationary, 
while it was the moon and stars which appearec to 
vibrate and swing from side to side, high over head, 
like the vacillation of the clouds in a theatre, when 
the scene is first let down. 

The masts, and yards, and standing and running 
rigging, looked like black pillars, and bars, and wires 
ol iron, reared against the sky, by some mighty spi- 
ritof the night; and the sails, as the moon shone 
dimly through them, were as dark as if they had been 
tarpawlings. But when Ll walked forward, and look- 
ed aft, what a beauteous change! Now each mast, 
with its gently swelling canvass, the higher sails de- 
creasing in size, until they tapered away nearly to a! 
point, though top-sail, topgallant-sails, royal and 
sky-sails, showed like towers of snow, and the cord- 
age like silver threads, while each dark spar seemed 
to be of ebony, finished with ivory, ase flood of cold, 
pale, mild light streamed from the beauteous planet | 
over the whole stupendous machine, lighting up the | 
sand-white decks, on which the shadows of the men, 
and of every object that intercepted the moonbeams, | 
were Cast as stiungly as if the planks had been in- 
laid with jet. 

There was nothing ioving about the decks, The | 
lookouts aft, and at the gangways, sat or stood like | 
statues half bronze, half alabaster. The old quar- | 
termaster, who was cunning the ship, and had perch- | 
ed himself on a caronade, with his arm leaning on | 
the weather nettings, was equally motionless. ‘lhe | 
wateh had all disappeared forward, or were stowed 
out of sight under the lee of the boats; the first Lieu- 
tenant, as if captivated by the serenity of the scene, 
was leaning forward with folded arms on the weather | 
gangway, looking abroad pou the ocean, and whist- | 
jing now and then either for » wind, or for sant of | 
thought. The ouly being who showed sign of life | 


was the man ai the wheel, and he scarcely moved, , blue lights, one being held aloft in each boat, in 


xcept now and then lo give her a spoke or two,when_ 


the cheep of the tiller-rope, running through the 


well-greased leading flocks, would grate on the ear: 


as a sound Of some importance; while in day light, in 
the ordinary b stle of the ship, no one could say he 
overheard tt. 

Three beils! Keep 9 bright lookout there,” 
sung out the Lieutenant. *‘* Ay, ay, sir,” from the 
four lookout sien, ina volley. then fromthe wea- 
ther-gangway, ** AMPs well,” rose shrill into the 


hightair. tie watehword was echoed by tie 


On the forceastle, re-echoed by the lee-gangway 
lookout, and ensii: g with the vesponse of the man 
On the poop. 

He dived tovtiwith, and walked afi a few steps 
towards where the ol quartermaster was standing 
on the gun, 

** How is her head, Quartermaster?” 

** South-east, aud by south, sir. Ii the wind holds, 
we shall weather Vtorant Point, t think, sir.” 

** Very like, very like.” 

“What is that glancing backwards and forward: 
across that port-hole Uriere, Quartermaster?” 

“Ttold you so, Matame,” said the man; ‘ what 
are you skylarking about the wizen chains for, man? 
Come in, will you, come in.” 

The Captain’s caution to bis servant dashed on 
me. 

mie Come ia, my man, and give my respects to the 
Captain, and teli him Lam quite well now, the iresh » 
air has quite restored me.” 

At this Uine of night the prizes were all in a clus- 
ter under our lee quarter, carrying every rag they , 
coald set, looking like small icebergs covered with 
snow. the Gleam was a good way astern, as if to | 
whip them in, 


should make a dash at any of them. T hey looked 


like phantoms of the deep, every thing in the airand ; If you do take me down, I am sure I shall see him, '—he was petrified in a moment,—his warbling ceas- 
in the water was so still—I crossed to the lee-side | and the dead mate—No, no—overboard rather, throw ed instantaneously ,—the colour faded from his 
of the deck to look at them—The Wave seeing a | me overboard rather.” cheeks,—but there he sat, with open mouth, and im 
person looking over the hammock-nettings, sheered | Oh, what would I not have given for the luxury of the same attitude as if he still sung, and I had sud- 
close to, under the Firebrand’s lee-quarter, and |a flood of tears!—But the fountains of mine eyes denly become deaf, or as if he and his immediate 
some one asked, ‘* Do you want to speak us?” The | were dried up, and seared as with a red-hot iron-— competitors, and the group of Blackies beyond, had 
man’s voice, reflected from the concave surface of | my skin was parched, and hot, hot, as if every pore ‘all been on the instant turned to stone by a slap from 
schooner’s mainsail, had a hollow, echoing sound | had been hermetically sealed; there was a hell with- one of their own John Canoes. I must have been 
that startled me. ‘in me, and about me, as ifthe deck on which I lay | ia truth a terrible spectacle; my skin was yellow, not 
‘1 should know that voice,” said I to myself, | had been steel at a white heat, and the gushing blood, ‘as saffron, but as the skin of a ripe lime; the white 
“and that figure steering the schooner.” ‘t’he throb- as if under the action of a force-pump, throbbed | of my eyes, to use an Irishism, ditto; my head and 
bing in my head and the dizzy feel, which had cap- | through my head, as if it would have burst on my lips had festered and broke out, as we say in Scot- 
sized my judgment in the eabin, again returned with brain—and such a racking, splitting headache—no land; my head was bound round with a napkin— 
increased violence—*‘ It was no deception after all,” | language can describe it, and yet ever and anon in the | none of the cleanest, you might swear; my dress was 
thought I, **no cheat of the senses—I now believe | midst of this raging fire, this furnace at my heart, a pair of age t duck trowers, and my shirt, with the 
such things. ” seventeen times heated, a sudden icy shivering chill , boat cloak that had been my only counterpane om 
The same voice now called out, ‘Come away, | would shake me, and pierce through and through me, board the little vessel, hanging from my shoulders. 
Tom, come away,” no doubt to some other seaman | even when the roasting fever was at the hottest. ,_—_ Lazarus himself could scarcely have been a more 
on board the litile vessel, but my heated fancy did; At length the day broke on the long, long, moist, appalling object, when the voice of him who spoke 
not so construe it. The cold breathless fit again | 8treamy night, and once more the sun rose to bless | as never man spake, said to him ‘‘ Lazarus, come 
overtook me, and I ejaculated, ‘God have mercy | every thing but me. As the morning wore on, my | forth.” en. 
upon me a sinner!” torments increased with the heat, and [ lay swelter-| I made an unavailing attempt to cross the thres- 
“Why don't you come, Tom?” said the voice | ing on deck, ina furious delirium, held down forei- | hold, but could not. 1 was spellbound, or there was 
once more. bly by two men, who were relieved by others every an invisible barrier erected against me, which 1 could 
It was Obed’s. At this very instant of time, the | now and then, while I raved about Obed, and Paul, ; not overleap. The buzzing in my ears, the pain and 
Wave forged ahead into the Firebrand’s shadow, so | and the scene I had witnessed on board during the , throbbing in my head, and racking aches, once m 
that her sails, but a moment before white as wool in | chase, and in the attack. None of my rough but: bent me to the earth—ill and reduced as Twas. A 


the bright moonbeams, suffered a sudden eclipse, | kind nurses expected I would have held on till night- | relapse, thought I; and I felt my judgment once 


and became black as ink. ‘* His dark spirit is there,” | 
said I, audibly, ‘and calls me—go I will, whatever | 


may befall.” I hailed the schooner, or rather I had 


since you call, I know I must come.” 

A small canoe slid off her deck; two shipboys got 
into it, and pulled under the larboard mizen chains, 
which entirely concealed them, as they held on for # 


moment with a boat hook in the dark shadow of the | 


ship. This was done so silently, that neither the 
lookout on the poop, who was rather on the weather 
side at the moment, nor the man at the lee-gangway, 
who happened to be looking out forward, heard 


+ 


fall; but shortly after sunset I became more collect- | more giving way before the sweltering fiend, who 
ed, and, as L was afterwards told, whenever any little | had retreated but for a moment to renew his attacks 


office was performed for me, whenever some drink with still greater fierceness. The moment he once 
only to speak, an.! that in a low tone, for she was, 
now clese under the counter—** Send your boat, for | 


was held to my lips, [ would say to the gruff, sun-| more entered into me—the instant that | was posses 

burnt, black-whiskered, square-shouldered topman, sed—I cannot call it by any othername—an unnatur- 
who might be my Ganymede for the occasion, a’ strength pervaded my shranken muscles and ema- 
‘Thank you, Mary; Heaven bless your pale face, ciated frame, and I stepped boldly into the hall.— 
Mary; bless you, bless you!” It seemed my fancy | While I had stood at the door, listless and feeble as 
had shaken itself clear of the fearful objects that had ' a child, and hangingas it were on the arms of the two 
so pertinaciously haunted me vefore, and occupying topmen, after they had raised me from the hammock, 


itself with pleasing recollections, had produced a the whole party had sat silently gazing at me, with 


corresponding calm in the animat; but the poor fel- their faculties paralyzed with terror. But now when 
low to whom I had expressed myself so endearingly, . I stamped into the room like the marble statue in 
_ was, [ learned, most awfully put out and dismayed. | Don Juan, and glared on them, my eyes sparkling 


them, or saw me, us I slipped down unperceived— | He twisted and turned his iron features into all man- , with unearthly brilliancy, under the fierce distemper 
** Pull back again, my lads: quick now, quick.” j ner of judierous combinations, under the laughter of | which had anew thrust its red-hot fingers into my 
In a moment, I was alongside, the next 1 was on , his mates—‘‘now, Peter, may 1 be —— but { would maw, and was at the moment seething my brain in 
deck, and in this short space a change had come over | rather be shot at, than hear the poor young gentle- its hellish caldron, the negroes in the piazza, one 
the spirit of my dream, for I now was again consci- , man so quizz me in his madness.” Then again—as' and all, men, women, and children, vanished into 
ous that I was on board the Wave with a prize crew. ; I praised his lovely taper fingers—they were more | the night, and the whole party in the foreground start- 
My imagination had taken another direction. ‘*Now | like bunches of frosted carrots, dipped ina tar-buck- | ed to their legs, as if they had been suddenly gal- 
Mr. ——, | beg pardon 1 forget yourname,”—I had ¢t, with the tails snapt short off, where aboutaninch vanized; the table and chairs were overset, and 
never heard it—‘*make more sall, and haul out trom | thick, only. whites and blacks trundled, and scrambled, and 
the fleet for Mancheoneal Bay; Lhave despatches for | As the evening closed in, we saw the high land of bundled over and over each other, neck and crop, as 
the admiral—So, erack on.” Jamaica, but it was the following afternoon before | if the very devil had’ come to invite them to dinner 
The midshipman who was in charge of her never We were off the entrance of Mancheoneal Bay. The in propia persona, horns, tail, and all. 
for an instant cloubted but that all was right; sail was | first thing | rememberafterwards, was being carried —«*{)nppy, come! Duppy, come! Massa Tom Crin- 
made, an as the light breeze was the very thing for | ashore in the dark in a hammock slung on two oars, gle ghost stand at for we door; we all shall dead, 
the little Wave, she began to snore through it like , 80 as to forma sort of rude palanquin, and laid down  9},—we all shall go dead, oh!” bellowed the father 
smoke. When we had shot a cable’s length ahead of | at a short distance from the overseer’s house— 


the Firebrand we kept away a point or two, so as to 
stand more in for te land, and, like most maniacs, 
I was inwardly exulting at the success of my manceu- 
vre, wher we heard the corvette’s bell struck rapid- 
ly. Her main topsail was suddenly laid to the mast, 


_ whilst a loud voice echoed amongst the sails—**Any 


one see him in the waist-—any body ~ee him forward 
there?” 

No, sir, “0.” 

** Altersuard, fire, and let go che life-buoy—low- 
er away the quarter boats—-jolly boat also.” 

We saw the flash, and presently the small blue 
light of the huoy, blazing and disappearing, as it 
rose and fel! on the waves, in the corvette’s wake, 
sailed away astern, sparkling fitfully, like an ignis 
fatuus. The cordage rattled through the davit blocks, 


as the boats splashed into the water—the splash of 


the oars was heard, and presently the twinkle of the 
life buoy light was lost in the lurid glare of three 


whieh the crews were standing up looking like spec- 
tres by the ghastly bleze, and anxiously peering about 
for so-se sign of the drowning man, 

“A man overbuar-l,” was repeated from one to 
aother of the prize crew, 

** Sure enoug!:,” said I, 

‘Shall we stand back, sir?” said the midshipman. 


** ‘To what purpose ?—there are enough there with- | 


ort Us—no, no; crack on, we can do no good—carry 
on, carry on!” 

We did so, anti + vow found severe shooting pains, 
more racking than the sharpest rheumatism L had 
ever suffere.', pervading my whole body. They in- 
creased «itil 1 sufferet the wost excruciating agony, 
as if my bores had been converted into redhot tubes 
oF iron, and the taarrow in ther had been dried up 
with fervent heat, and L was obliged to beg that a 
hammock wight be spread on deck, on which I lay 
‘owa, leading great fatigue and want of sleep as my 
oXcuse, 

ty thirst was unquenchable; the more I drank, 


te hotter it became. My tongue, and mouth, and 


throat, were burning, as if molten lead tad been 


poured down into my stomach, while the violent 
retching came on every ten minutes. The prize. 


crew, poor tellows, did all they could—once or twice, 
they seemed about standing back to the ship, but 
“make sail, make sail,” was my only ery. They 


_ did so, and there I lay without any thing between me 


and the wet planks but a thin sailor’s blanket and the 
canvass of the hammock, through the livelong night, 
with no covering but a damp boat-cloak, raving at 
times during the hot fits, at others having my pow- 
er of utterance fri zen up during the cold ones. The 
men, Once or twice, offered to carry me below, but 


and to take care that no Stray picaroon the idea was horrible to me. 
*‘No, no—not there—for heaven’s sake not there! 


hae of gods, my old ally Jupiter. 
where my troubles had originally commenced. | (uid guide us, that’s an awfu’ sicht!”? quod the 
soon became perfectly sensible and collected, but geoteh vook-keeper. 


_was so weak I could not speak; after resting alittle, 


‘the men again lifted me and proceeded. ‘Fhe door 
ef Wh afi te a exercise [exorcise} ye wid this but of a musket, 
of the dining-hall, which was the back entrance into | quoth the cow-boy—an Irishman to be sure, whose 


his black, twinkling, half drunken-looking eyes. 
lights, and sounds of music, singing, and jovialty groased another of them, a Welsh- 


within. The farther end of the room, at the door. 
‘of which l pow rested, opened into the piazza, or man, I believe, with a face as long as my arm, and 


j 66 
constituted the front of the house, forming, with the | ive??? 
apartment, a figure somewhat like the letter 2008S "Ve: . 
| stood at the foot of the letter, as it were, and as 1’ ill as [ was, however, I could perceive that all this 
looked towards the piazza, which was gaily lit up, 1 | row had now more of a tipsy frolic in it—whatever 
| could see it was crowded with male and female ne- | it might have had at first—than absolute fear; for 
' groes in their holiday apparel, with their wholesome , the red-faced visitor, and Mr. Fyall, as if half 
| clear brown-black skins, not blue-black, as they ap-, ashamed, speedily extricated themselves from the 
"pear in our cold country, and beautiful white teeth, | chaos of chsirs and living creatures, righted the ta- 
_and sparkling black eyes, amongst whom were seve- | ble, replaced the candles, and having sat down, look- 
ral gumbie-men and flute-players, and Johu Canoes, | ing as grave as judges on the bench, Aaron Bang 
'asthe negro Jack Pudding is called; the latter distin- ; exclaimed—“1’ll bet a dozen, it is the poor fellow 
guishable by wesring white talse-faces, and enormous himself returned on our hands, half dead from the 
shocks of horsehair,tastened on to their woolly pates, _ rascally treatment he has met with at the hands of 
_ Mr. Fyall himseli was there, and a rosy-gilled hap- , these smuggling thieves!’ 
py-lvoking man, who thought I had seen before;: ‘Smugglers, or no,” said Fyall, you are right 
this much L could diseera, for the light fell strong on for onee, my peony rose, I do believe.” 
them, especially on the face of the latter, which’ But Aaron wasa leetle staggered, notwithstanding, 
shone like a star ofthe first magnitude, ora light’ when [ stamped towards him, as already described, 
house in the red gleam—the usual family of the over- and he shifted back and back as [ advanced, with a 
seer, the book-keepers that is, and the worthy who most laughable cast of countenance, between jest and 
had beeu the proximate cause of all my suiferings, earnest, while Fyall kept shouting to him—* Tf it be 
the overseer himself, were there too, as if they had. his ghost, try him in Latin, Mr. Bang—speak Latin 
all been sitting still attable where l saw them now, to him, Aaron Bang—nothing for a ghost like Latin, 
ever since L had lett them—a fortnight before—at it is their mother tungue.” 
least my fancy did me the favour to annihilate, for the Bang, who it seemed plamed himself on his eru- 
nonce, all intermediate time between the point of my dition, forthwith began—* Que maribus solum tri- 
departure onthe night of the cooper’s funeral, and conceit of exorcising a spirit 
\the moment wher I now revisited them. with the fag-end of an old grammar rule would have 
| was now lifted out of the hammock, and support- | tick!ed me under most circumstances; but T was far 
‘ed to the door between two seamen. The tresh, | past laughing. Ihad more need, God help. me, to 
nice-looking man before mentioned, Aaron Bang, pray. L made another step. He hitched his chair 
| Esquire, by name, an incipient planting attorney m  batk. ** Bam, Bo, Rem!” shouted the incipient 
the neighbourhood, of great promise, was in the act of planting atiorney., Another hiteh, which carried him 
singing a song, tor it was during some holyday-time, clean out of the supper-room, and across the narrow 
which hal broken down the stiff observances of a piazza; but, in this last movement, he made a regu- 
Jamaica planter’s life. There he sat, lolling back Jar false step, the two back-feet of his chair dropping 
on his chair, with his feet upon the table, and # cigar, over the first step of the frout stairs, whereupon he 
half consumed, in his hand. He had twisted up his) Jost his balance, and toppling over, vanished in a 
mouth and mirth-provoking pimple of a nose, which, twinkling, and rolled down halfia dozen steps, heels 
by.an unaccountable control over some muscle, pre- over head, until he lay sprawling on the manger or 
sent in the visage of no other human being, he made mule-trough before the door, where the deustesses 
to describe a small ejrele round the ceutre of his are fed under Busha’s own eye on all estates; for 
face, and slewing his head on one side, he was warb- this excellent and most cogent reason, that the maize 
ling, ore rotundo, some melodious Gitty, with infinite Gr guinea-corn, belonging of right to the poor mula, 
complacency, and, to all appearance, to the great des would generally ad) towards Improving the condition, 


‘By the hockey, speak if you be a ghost, or Pit 


light. of his auditory; when, his eyes lighted an me, | not of the quadruped, but of the biped Quashie, who, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


had charge of him; aud there he lay in a convul- 
sion of laughter. 

The two seamen who supported me between them, 
were at first so completely dumbfoundered by all 
this, that they could not speak. At length, however, 
old Timothy Tailtackle lost his patience, and found 
his tongue. ‘* This may be Jamaica frolic, good 
gentlemen, and all very comical in its way; but, 
damn me, if it be either gentlemanlike or Christian- 
like, to be after funning and fuddling, while a fel- 
Jow creature, and his Majesty’s commissioned officer 
to boot, stands before you, all but dead of one of your 
blasted fevers.” 

The honest fellow’s straightforward appeal, far 
from giving offence to the kind-hearted people to 
whom it was made, was not only taken in good part, 
but Mr. Fyall himself took the lead in setting the 
whole household immediately to work, to have me 
properly cared for. The best room in the house 
was given up to me. I was carefully shifted and put 
to bed; but during all that night and the following 
day, I was raving in a furious fever, so that I had to 
be forcibly held down in my bed, sometimes for half 
an hour at a time. 

* * * * * * 

I say, messmates, have you ever had the yellow 
fever, the vomito prieto, black vomit, as the Spaniards 
call it?—No.—Have you ever had a bad bilious fe- 
ver then? No bad bilious fever either.—Why, then, 
you are a most misfortunate creature; for you have 
never known what it was to be in heaven, nor eke 
the other place. Oh the delight, the blessedness of 
the languor of recovery, when one finds himself in a 
large airy room, with a dreamy indistinct recollec- 
tion of great past suffering, endured in a small miser- 
able vessel within the tropics, where you have been 
roasted one moment by the vertical rays of the sun, 
and the next annealed hissing hot by the salt sea 
spray, and ina broad luxurious bed, some cool sun- 
ny morning, with the fresh sea breeze whistling 
through the open windows that look into the piazza, 
rustling the folds of the clean wire gauze musquito 
net that serves you for bed-curtains; while beyond 
you look forth into the cool sequestered court-yard, 
overshadowed by one vast umbrageous Kennip tree, 
making everything look green, cool and fresh beneath, 
and whose branches the rushing wind is rasping 
cheerily on the shingles of the roof—and oh, how 
passing sweet is the lullaby from the humming of 
numberless glancing bright-hued flies, of all sorts 
and sizes, sparkling among the green leaves like 
chips of a prism, and the fittul whining of the fairy- 
flitting humming-bird, now here, now there, like 
winged gems, and living ** atoms of the rainbow,” 
round which their tiny wings, moving too quickly to 
be visible, formed little haloes, and the palm-tree 
at the house corner is shaking its long hard leaves, 
making a sound for all the world like the pattering 
of rain; and the orange-tree top, with ripe fruit, and 
white blossoms, is waving to and fro, flush with the 
window sill, dashing the fragrant odour into your 
room at every whish; and the double jessamine is 
twining up the papaw, and absolutely stifling you 
with sweet perfume, 

**T opened my eyes late in the morning of the se- 
cond day atter landing, and saw Mr. Fyail and the 
excellent Aaron Bang sitting one on each side of my 
bed. Although weak asa sucking infant, I had a 
strong persuasion on my mind that all danger was 
over, and that I was convalescent. I had no teverish 
symptom whatsoever. I felt cool and comfortable, 
with a fine balmy moisture on my skin; but I spoke 
with great difficulty. 

Aaron noticed this. ‘Don’t exert yourself too 
much, Tom; take it cooly, man, and thank God that 
you are now fairly round the corner.” 

My aunt and cousin had been on a visit to the 
neighbourhood, and over-night Mr. Fyail had kind- 
ly sent for them to receive my last sigh, for to all ap- 
pearance I was fast going. Oh, the gratitude of my 
heart, the tears of joy | wept in my weak blessedness, 
and the over-flowing of my heart that I experienced 
towards that almighty and ever-merciful Being who 
had spared me and brought me out of my great sick- 
ness, to look round on dear friends, and on the idol 


of my heart once more, after all my grievous suffer- 


ings! ltook Mary’s hand—I could not raise it for 
lack of etrength, or I would have kissed it; but as she 
Jeant over me, Fyall came behind her and gently 
pressed her sweet lips to mine, while the dear girl 
blushed as red as Aaron Bang’s face. By this time 
my aunt herself had come into the room, and added 
her warm congratulation, and last, although not least, 
Timothy Tailtackle made his appearance in the pi- 
azza at the window, with a clean, joyful and well 
shaven countenance. He grinned, turned his quid, 

ulled up his trowsers, smoothed down his haic with 
Ris hand, and gave a half-tipsy shamble, meant for a 
bow, as he entered the bedroom, 

‘«* You have forereached on Davy this time, sir. 
Heaven be praised for it! He was close aboard of 
you howsomdever, sir, once or twice.” Then he 
bowed round the room again, with a sort of swing or 
caper, whichever as choose to call it, as if he had 
been the party obliged. 

** Kind folks these, sir,” he continued, in what 
was meant for soéto voce and“for my ear alone, but it 
was more like the growling of a mastiff puppy than 
any thing else. ‘*Kind folks, sir—bad as their 
mountebanking looked the first night, sir—why Lord 
bless your honour, may they make @ marine of me, 
if they han’t set a Bungo to wait on us, Bill and I 
that is—and we has grog more than does us good— 
and grub, my eye! only think sir, Bill and Timoth 
Tailtackle waited on by a black Bungo!” and he 


doubled himself up, chuckling, and hugging himself 
with infinite glee. 
‘©All now went merry as a marriage bell.” I was 
carefully conveyed to Kingston, where [ rallied un- 
der my aunt’s hospitable roof, as rapidly almost as I 
had sickened, and within a fortnight, all bypast 
strangeness explained to m : superiors, I at length 
occupied my berth, in the Firebrand’s gun-room, as 
third lieutenant of the ship. 
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Saturpay, Octoser 27, 1832. 


But seventy-nine deaths occurred in Philadelphia 
during the week ending on Saturday. No death by 
cholera. The city is unusually healthy. 


SuicipE.—We understand that a young man, aged 
about twenty, and formerly in the employ of one of 
our most respectable mercantile houses, in Front 
street, committed suicide, by taking laudanum, at 
his lodgings, on Saturday evening last. His relatives 
reside in Germantown. He was apparently of sane 
mind, and the motive for the rash act is yet un- 
known. 


The eleventh volume of the ‘Encyclopedia Ame- 
ricana” has lately appeared. This isa very valua- 
ble work, but its circulation is not so extensive as it 
would be were its merits and character more gene- 
rally known. 


Ninety-four deaths occurred in New York during 
the week ending on Saturday last—eleven by Cho- 
lera. 


We understand that Boudet’s celebrated picture of 
the **2esurrection of Lazarus,” at present exhibit- 
ing at the corner of Chesnut and Seventh streets, 
will be removed from the city oa Saturday next. 
Patrons of the Fine Arts, admirers of genius, and 
those who desire to see important passages of holy 
writ admirably illustrated, should avail themselves 
of the brief opportunity, and visit this picture. 


JUVENILE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

We have received the eighth and ninth numbers 
of this work. Each contains a handsome engraving. 
We have mentioned before that this Encyclopedia 
is intended rather as a literary than a scientific 
work—is designed for families—is to be completed 
in twenty-four monthly numbers at twenty-five cents 
each—is published by Thomas T. Ash, of this city, 
Chesnut street, opposite the theatre, and is under 
the editorial management of the Rev. J. L. Blake. 


We give a specimen of its contents from the last 
number. 


EARTHQUAKES. 

Earthquakes, says Dr. Shaw, are unquestionably 
the most dreadful of the phenomena of nature; and 
are not confined to those countries which, from the 
influence of climate, their vicinity to volcanic moun- 
tains, or any other similar cause, have been consi- 
dared as more particularly subject.to them. ‘The 
most remarkable earthquakes of ancient times are 
described by Pliny in his Natural History. Among 
the most extensive and destructive ef these, was one 
by which thirteen cities in Asia Minor were swal- 
lowed up in one night. Another which succeeded 
shook the greater part of Italy. But the most extra- 
ordinary one described by him happened during the 
consulate of Lucius Marcus and Sextus Julius, in 
the Roman province of Mutina. He relates, that two 
mountains felt so tremendous a shock, that they 
seemed to approach and retire with the most dread- 
fulnoise. ‘They at the same time, and in the mid- 
die of the day, cast forth fire and smoke, to the dis- 
may of the astonished spectators. By this shock, 
several towns were destroyed, and all the animals in 
their vicinity killed. During the reign of ‘Trajan, 
the city of Antioch was, together with a great part of 
the adjacent country, destroyed by an earthquake; 
and about three hundred years after, during the 
reign of Justinian, it was again destroyed, with the 
loss of about 40,000 of its inhabitants. Lastly, after 
an interval of sixty years, that ill fated city was a 
third time overwhelmed, witha loss of 60,000 souls. 
The earthquake which hapened at Rhodes, upwards 
of 200 years before the christian era, threw down 
the famous Colossus, together with the arsenal, and 
a great part of the walls of the city. In the year 
1182, the greater part of the cities of Syria and 
the kingdom of Jerusalem were destroyed by a 
similar catastrophe; and, in 1594, the Italian writers 
describe an earthquake at Puteoli, which occasioned 
the sea to retire 200 yards from its former bed. 

The great earthquake of 1755 extended over a 
tract of at least 4,000,000 square miles. It appears 
to have originated beneath the Atlantic ocean, the 


y | waves of which received almost as violent a concus- 


sion as the land. Its effects were even extended to 


the waters in many places where the shocks were not 
perceptible. It pervaded the greater portions of 
the continents of Europe, Africa, and America; but 
its extreme violence was exercised on the south- 
western parts of the former. Lisbon, the Portu- 
guese os had already suffered greatly from an 
earthquake in 1531; and, since the calamity about to 
be described, has had three such visitations, in 1761, 
1765 and 1772, which were not, however, attended 
by equally disastrous consequences. In the present 
instance, it had been remarked, that, since the com- 
mencement of the year 1750, less rain had fallen than 
had been known in the memory of the oldest of their 
inhabitants, unless during the spring preceding the 
calamitous event. ‘The summer had been unusually 
cool, and the weather fine and clear for the last forty 
days. Atlength, on the first of November, about 
forty minutes past nine in the morning, a most vio- 
lent shock of an earthquake was felt; its duration 
did not exceed six seconds; but so powerful was the 
concussion, that it overthrew every church and con- 
vent in the city, together with the royal palace and 
the magnificent opera house adjoining to it; in short, 
not any building of consequence escaped. About 
one-fourth of the dwelling houses were thrown down; 
and, ata moderate computation, 350,000 individuals 
perished. Between the first and eighth of Novem- 
ber, twenty-two shocks were reckoned. This earth- 
quake was also felt at Oporto, Cadiz, and other parts 
of Europe, and pe en severe in Africa. A great 
part of the city of Algiers was destroyed. 

In many places of Germany, the effects of this 
earthquake were very perceptible; butin Holland the 
agitations were still more remarkable. The agita- 
tation of the waters was also perceived in various 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland. At sea, the 
shocks of this earthquake were felt most violently. 
Among other catastrophes, the Captain of the Nancy, 
frigate, off St. Lucar, felt his ship so violently sha- 
ken, that he thought she had struck the ground, but 
on heaving the lead, found she wasina great depth 
of water. The earthquakes in Sicily and the two 
Calabrias began on the fifth of February, 1783, and 
continued until the latter end of the May following, 
doing infinite damage, and exhibiting at Messina, 
in the parts of Sicily nearest to the continent, and in 
the two Calabrias, a variety of pheuomena. The 
earth wasin a constant tremor, and its motions were 
various, being either vertical or whirling round,— 
horizontal or oscillatory, that is, by pulsations or 
beatings from the bottom upwards. There were 
many openings or cracks in the earth; and several 
hills had been lowered, while others were quite 
level. In the plains, the chasms were so deep that 
many roads were rendered impassible. Huge moun- 
tains were severed, and portions of them driven into 
the valleys, which were thus filled up. The total 
amount of the mortality occasioned by these earth- 
quakes in Sicily and the two Calabrias, was, agree- 
ably to the official returns, 32,367; but Sir William 
Hamilton thought it still greater, and carries his 
estimation to 40,000, including foreigners. 

The shocks felt since the commencement of these 
formidable earthquakes amounted to several hun- 
dreds; and among the most violent may be reckoned 
the one which happened on the 28th of March. It 
affected most of the higher parts of Upper Calabria, 
and the inferior part of Lower Calabria, being 
equally tremendous with the first. Indeed these 
shocks were the only ones sensibly felt in the capi- 
tal, Naples. With relation to the former, two sin- 
gular phenomena are recorded. At a distance of 
about three miles from the ruined city of Oporto, in 
Upper Calabria, was a hill, having a sandy and clayey 
soil, nearly 400 feet in height, and nearly 900 feet in 
circumference at its base. This hill is said to have 
been carried to the distance of about four miles 
from the spot where it stood, into a plain called 
Campo de Bassano. At the same time, the hill on 
which the city of Oporto stood, and which extended 
about three miles, divided into two parts, being situ- 
ated between two rivers, its ruins filled up the valley 
and stopped their course, forming two large lakes, 
which augmented daily. By the earthquake expe- 
rienced in Chili in 1822, a great line of coast is 
stated to have been lifted permanently up to the 
height of several feet above its former level; and it 
deserves remark, that though earthquakes are some- 
times felt in the interior of countries, their most 
terrible effeets occur chiefly along the coast. On the 
second of March, 1825, the city of Algiers was vi- 
sited by a tremendous earthquake, which destroyed 
at least 10,000 human beings. It is wosthy of re- 
mark, that the same phenomena which generally 
precedes the eruption of Etna and Vesuvius, occur- 
red at Bluda, on this occasion: namely, all the wells 
and fountains in the neighbourhood became perfectly 
dry. The barometer had fallen gradually for some 
days before the earthquake, and the thermometer 
rose suddenly from 58 to 625 degrees on the day it 
happened. 


THE REFUGEE IN AMERICA,—A NOVEL, 

The Harpers have just re-published a work with 
this title. —It purports to be a novel, and is attributed 
to Mrs. Trollope and Basil Hall. It is a bold and 
unblushing caricature of the habits and manners of 
the American people, if not of the institutions of our 
country. We avail ourselves of the extracts made 
by the New York American. The first is the histo- 
ry of an emigrant: 

Madame de Clairville was a widow: her husband, 


a man of education and good connexions, had been 
beguiled to leave Paris, his profession of the law, 
and every thing else which made life valuable to him, 
for the purpose'of following the fortunes of a crazy 
speculator, who in some most unaccountable man- 
ner found means to persuade him that he would find 
in the wilderness every thing he left in Paris, and a 
great deal beside. The doctrine he taught was, that 
the moment approached when man woul shake off 
for ever the degrading trammels of a rusty supersti- 
tion; ina word, the unfortunate M. de Clairville was 
induced to join the celebrated Mr. Wimble’s settle- 
ment on the banks of the Red River. If he had done 
so alone, the thing would have been sad, but by no 
means so sad asit really proved. His pretty, gay, 
happy little wife went with him. Some people, had 
they seen her in society, in all the gay tiutter of animal 
spirits, might have thought her coquettish; but never 
did any woman give a stronger proof of attachment 
than she did, when she left all she loved to follow 
him. She had one darling child, a girl of twelve 
years old, on whom she doated with all a mother’s 
fondness and a woman’s pride. But the pretty Ade- 
laide was to be the heiress of her grand-mother, 80 
Madame de Clairville left her at Paris, and alone 
followed her husband to the banks of the Red River. 
They spent much money ina costly but unprofitable 
outfit, and much more after arriving at New Yor 
in procuring all the commodities with which Mr, 
Wimble recommended them to adorn the wilderness, 
On arriving at Perfect Bliss, the name Mr. Wimble 
had given to his settlement, it was signified to M. de 
Clairville that he was to hew down a tree, cut it into 
rails, and fix it as a zig-zag or serpentine fence. The 
oor Frenchman, whose visions had been of scientific 
ectures, amateur concerts, private theatricals, and 
universal philanthropy, was startled; but he bore it 
well. He did cut down the tree, and though he cut 
off half a toe in the course of the operation, he bled 
as patiently as Socrates, and sang Ca iraas he finish 
ed the zig-zag. But when he found that his delicate 
wife was expected to milk cows every morning 
standing ankle-deep in water, and moreover to assist 
in washing linen; when he learned that all the little 
comforts which he had spent his last thousand franes 
to purchase at New York, were seized upon, as ge- 
neral stock, and a scanty pittance of necessaries doled 
out to them at each meal; his gay heart sunk within 
him, and he would have gladly surrendered half his 
destined term of life, to have passed the other half 
among the gens d’arme and mouchards of Paris. But 
he was totally without funds to carry them across the 
immense distance which divided him from his coun- 
try, now loved in vain; he had irreconcilably offend- 
ed his wife’s mother, the only wealthy relative they 
had, by taking her daughter from France; and see- 
ing no chance of escaping from Perfect Bliss, he fell 


into a deep decline, and died before the end of the 
year. 


It is impossible to conceive a situation more de- 
solate than that of Madame de Clairville. On one 
pretence or another, every dollar they had brought 
with them had been borrowed or vested, or sub- 
scribed, or begged away; and she literally had not 
wherewithal to pay the inland postage of a letter to 
her mother. In this extremity of distress, she re- 
collected a gentleman at New York, who, during the 
month she passed there, had shown her much good- 
natured attention. ‘To this gentleman, though mere- 
ly an acquaintance, she wrote, enclosing a letter to 
her mother, and entreating him to pay the postage 
to Paris. ‘lo this letter she never received an an- 
swer, but the one she enclosed was forwarded; and 
afier five months of sickening hopes and fears, an 
answer arrived, post paid, but without an envelope. 
This letter contained an order for two hundred dol- 
Jars, and a promise that an equal sum should be re- 
mitted half-yearly; but this was accompanied with a 
stern intimation from her mother, that if she pre- 
sented herself in Paris, after making herself the sub- 
ject @un roman ti ridicule, she would not afford her 
any assistance or countenance whatever; nor was the 
denunciation softened by one word of greeting from 
her darling child. Perhaps the composure with 
which the little French woman bore this, might have 
been taken by some for want of feeling; but it was 
not so. She was now for the first time in her life, 
called upon to act; and she felt, notwithstanding ber 
tender serrow for her husband, that she might be 
able to manage for herself, better than he had done 
for her. ‘There was still an active principle of hope 
alive within her; she determined to return to her 
country and her child, and felt but little alarmed, 
and not at all discouraged, by the difficulties in her 
way. ‘Uhe first and greatest of these was to make 
her way from Perfect Bliss, without letting it be 
known that she had in her possession what might be 
turned into dollars; for by that time $he had learnt to 
comprehend thoroughly the theory and the practice 
of a community founded on the principles of gene- 
ral equality and universal benevolence. On the cha- 
racter of her New York friend she reasoned with all 
the caution of poverty, and all the finesse of a French 
woman. Hehad forwarded her letter and the an- 
swer to it, though the doing so must have cost him 
sundry cents; but he had not written to her, because 
that would have cost more; ergo, he was a man of 
business, and careful of his money, but nevertheless 
was, to a certain degree, benevolent and friendly.— 
To him therefore she again addressed herself, en- 
closing the half of her letter of credit, which was 
drawn On a house at New York, requesting him to 
open @ running account with her ffor postage, com- 
mission, &c. and desiring by return of post, an ac- 


knowledgment of the receipt (post paid, or it could 
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never reach her, ) ov the arrival of which she promis- 


ed to forward the other half, and would request in 
return a remittance of fifty dollars. Her correspon- 
dent was faithful and punctual. He thanked her 
in the usual form for her business; and from that 
hour she had no farther trouble in receiving her lit- 
tle revenue. It is not necessary to follow her in her 
route up the Mississippi, and the Ohio, across Lake 
Erie, and so on; it is enough to say, that she arrived 
safely at Rochester, and remembering the prices at 
New York, she determined to rest there, till she had 
amassed enough by savings from her little income, to 
carry her again to Paris. Once there, and within 
reach of her Adelaide, she felt sure, that whether as 
her mother’s heiress, or as a femme de chambre, she 
should be happy. With this dear hope to sustain 
her, which seemed like a bright star hanging for- 
ever before her eyes, and pointing the way she was 
to go, she lived not only patiently, but cheerfully, 
weekly adding from her pittance something to swell 
the sail that was to waft her home.” ; 

We add a brief specimen of feminine dialogue. 

** Caroline, partly from her gay nature, and partly 
from curiosity, began a gossiping conversation with 
the pretty girls of the house, while the mother sat 
aside the appurtenances of the supper-table. * Have 

ou lived here long, Miss Euphrosyne?’ she began. 
‘ We have been in the bush better than six years,’ 
answered Miss Euphrosyne. ‘ My!’ interrupted 
Miss Ophelia, ‘why sis, *tis seven years this fall.’ 
= how do you like the life?? ‘I expect “tis 
pleasant enough by times.’ ‘ Do you see many peo- 
ple?? ‘My! 1 guess not indeed; *tis sometimes a 
mouth out, ’twixt time and time that we sees a hu- 
man.? *Do you go to church?? ‘No, we ar’n’t 
Christians.’ ‘You are not Christians? How is 
that?? * Why how can we be Christians, living in 
the bush so?? * When Ophelia is married,’ said the 
other sister, ‘as she counts to be next month, then 
I and she will both be Christians; for she is to bide 
at Avon, and we shall be of the Baptist congrega- 
tion.? * And when do you mean to be married, Ku- 
hrosyne?? * Not this year, 1 expect. I sha’n’t 
be sixteen afore August.? ‘ And how old are you, 
Ophelia?? Most seventeen. I should have been 
married before, only my beau was building a house. 
I hope sis will be married before she’s so old, for I 
hate old maids.? ‘ And how do you amuse yourself 
here? Do you love to walk inthe the forest?? The 
two girls looked at each other, and smiled. ‘No, 
sure,’ answered the elder, ‘In our country, ’tis 
only the men what does that.” ‘I dont expect,’ said 
the other, ‘that you would find any American young 
lady what would demean herself to do just what you 
did to-night.” ‘No, why not?? Cause she’d think 
it quite out of the way to be walking about in the 
dark with a parcel of men. But I expect the En- 
glish thinks nothing of it.? ‘Why what was I to do, 
my dear girl? Would the American ladies sit by 
the road side all night, instead of walking through 
the forest to such a nice comfortable place as this?’ 
‘Why 1 guess they’d lose by that sure enough; but | 
never did see an American lady walking in the forest, 
for all that.? ‘Do you ride then?’ ‘Sometimes, 
when father goes to market, we rides in the wagon 
with mother to sell the spinning, and to buy coffee and 
the like.? ‘Are you not delighted to go’? ‘Yes, I 
like it very much when [ have got a good bonnet.’— 
‘Well, I think I should be delighted, if I had got no 
bonnet at all.’ ‘1 expect the English don’t mind, 
but the American young ladies had rather bide at 
home from July to eternity, than show themselves 
when they ar’n’t jam,’ ” 

Now for one of the traits of high breeding in Mrs. 
Trollope’s heroine. 

“The next morning, at eight o’clock precisely, the 
same long table, covered with little plates full of un- 
imaginable cakes, sweatmeats, fishes, cutlets, half- 
cold steaks, whole cold ham and eggs, awaited the 
descent of Miss Gordon. ‘The gentlemen were all 
five standing round the fire when she entered; and 
Mr. Warner, his spirits refreshed by sleep and his 
morning ‘bitters,’ approached her gaily, with the in- 
formation that they had only waited to have their cof- 
fee poured out by her. Now it happened that Miss 
Gordon had scarcely ever officiated in this way iu 
her life; her,evening tea and coffee had always been 
handed to her by a servant. 4 ve 

Upon this sammons to the top of the table, she gave 
a look of whimsical discomfiture to her father. ‘I 
fear, Mr. Warner, ” he said, ‘that you will think 
Miss Gordon a very useless young lady, when I con- 
fess that i doubt if she ever poured out a cup of 
coffee in her life.” A silent look passed between 
the three gentlemen of the family; and the little 
‘help,’ who had just brought ina plate of hot corn- 
cakes, was fain to puta portion of her apron in her 
mouth to prevent her laughing out at the ‘strange wo- 
nen ee can’t so much as pour out a cup of cof- 

ee, 


SELECTIONS. 


BYRON. 


From Lady Blessington’s Conversations with the Author 
of the Corsair. 
_ Byron isa perfect chamelion, possessing the quali- 
ties attrbuted to that fabulous animal, of taking the 
colour of whatever touches him. He is conscious 
of his nature, which yields to present, impressions. 
It appears to me that the consciousness of his own 
defeats, renders him still less tolerant to those of 
others,—this perhaps is owing to their attempts to 
conceal them, more than from natural severity, as | 


he condemns hypocrisy more than any other vice— 
saying it is the origin of all. If vanity, selfish- 
ness, or mundane sentiments, are brought in con- 
tact with him, every arrow in the armory of ridi- 
cule is let fly, and there is no shield sufficiently pow- 
erful to withstand them. If vice approaches, he 
assails it with the bitterest gall of satire; but when 
goodness appears, and that he is assured it is sin- 
cere, all the dormant affections of his nature are 
excited, and it is impossible not to observe, how 
tender and affectionate a heart his must have been, 
ere circumstances had soured it. This was never 
more displayed than in the impression made on him 
by the prayer of Mrs. Shephard, and the letter of 
her husband. Itis also evident in the generous im- 
pulses that he betrays on hearing of distress or mis- 
fortune, which he endeavours to alleviate; and, un- 
like the world in general, Byron never makes light 
of the griefs of others, but shows commiseration and 
kindness. There are days when he excites so strong 
an interest and sympathy, by showing such indubita- 
ble proofs of good feeling, that every previous im- 
pression to his disadvantage fades away, and one is 
vexed with one’s seif for ever having harboured 
them. But, alas! ‘*the morrow comes,” and he is 
no longer the same being. Some disagreeable let- 
ter, review, or new example of the slanders with 
which he has been for years assailed, changes the 
whole current of his feelings—renders him reckless, 
Sardoniec, and as unlike the Byron of the day before 
as if they had nothing in common,—nay, he seems de- 
termined to efface any good impression he might 
have made, and appears angry with himself for hav- 
ing yielded to the kindly feelings that gave birth to 
it. After such exhibitions, one feels perplexed 
what opinion to form of him; and the individual who 
has an opportunity of seeing Byron very often, and 
for any length of time, if he or she stated the daily 
impressions candidly, would find, on reviewing 
them, a mass of heterogeneous evidence, from which 
it would be most difficult to draw a just conclusion. 
The affectionate manner in which he speaks of some 
of his juvenile companions has a delicacy and tender- 
ness resembling the nature of woman more than that 
of man, and leads me to think that an extreme sen- 
sitiveness, checked by coming in contact with persons 
incapable of appreciating it, and affections chilled 
by finding a want of sympathy, have repelled, but 
could not eradicate, the seeds of goodness that now 
often send forth blossoms, and with culture, may 
yet produce precious fruit. 

Iam sure, that if ten individuals undertook the 
task of describing Byron, no two, of the ten, would 
agree in their verdict respecting him, or convey any 
portrait that resembled the other; and yet the des- 
cription of each might be correct, according to his 
or her received opinion: but the truth is, the cha- 
melion-like character or manner of Byron renders it 
difficult to portray him; and the pleasure he seems 
to take in misleading his associates in their estimate 
of him increases the difficulty of the task. ‘This ex- 
traordinary fancy of his has so often struck me, that 
| expect to see all the persons who have lived with 
him giving portraits, each unlike the other, and yet 
all bearing a resemblance to the original at some 
onetime. Like the pictures given of some celebra- 
ted actor in the different characters, each likeness is 
affected by the dress and the part he has to fill.— 
The portriat of John Kemble in Cato resembles not 
Macbeth nor Hamlet, and yet each is an accurate 
likeness of that admirable actor in those characters; 
so Byron, changing every day, and fond of misleading 
those whom he suspects might be inclined to paint 
him, will always appear different from the hand of 
each limner. 

During our rides in the vicinity of Genoa, we fre- 
quently met several persons, almost all of them En- 
glish, who had evidently taken that route purposely 
to see Lord Byron. ** Which is he?” “That’s he,” 
i have frequently heard whispered as the different 
groups extended their heads to gaze at him, while 
he has tarned to me—his pale face assuming, for the 
moment, a warmer tint—and said, ‘*ilow very dis- 
agreeable it is to be so stared at. If you knew how 
I detest it, you would feel how great must be my de- 
sire to enjoy the society of my friends at the Hotel 
de la Ville, when I pay the price of passing through 
the town, and exposing myself to the gazing mulii- 
tude on the stairs and in the ante-chambers. ‘There 
were days when he seemed more pleased than dis- 
pleased at being followed aud stared at. All depend- 
ed on the humour he wasin. When gay he atiribut- 
ed the attention he excited to the true cause—admi- 
ration of his genius; but when in a less good-natured 
humour, he looked on it as an impertinent curiosity, 
caused by the scandalous histories circulated against 
him, and resented it as such. 

He was peculiatly fond of flowers, and generally 
bought a large bouquet every day of a gardener, 
whose yrounds we passed. He told me that he liked 
to have them in his room, though they excited me- 
lancholy feelings, by reminding him of the evanes- 
cence of all that is beautiful, but that the melancholy 
was of a softer, milder character than his general 
feelings, 

Observing Byron one day in more than usually 
low spirits, I asked him if any thing painful had oc- 
curred. He sighed deeply, and said—‘‘No, nothing 
new; the old wounds are still unhealed, and bleed 
afresh on the slightest touch, sothat God knows there 
needs nothing new, and yet canI reflect on my pre- 
sant position without bitter feelings? Exiled from my 
country by a species of ostracism—the most humi- 
liating toa proud mind, when daggers and not shells 


| were used to ballot, inflicting mental wounds, more 


| 


_of doing wrong remains. 


deadly and difficult to be healed than all that the body 
could suffer. Then the notoriety, (as I call what you 
would kindly call Fame) that follows me, precludes 
the privacy I desire, and renders me an object of 
curiosity, which is a continual source of irritation to 
my feelings. Iam bound by the indissoluble ties of 
marriage to one who will not live with me, and live 
with one to whom I cannot give a legal right to be 
my companion, and who, wanting that right, is 
placed in a position humiliating to her, and most 
painful to me. Were the Contessa Guiccioli and 
I married, we should, Iam sure, be cited as an ex- 
ample of conjugal happiness, and the domestic and 
retired life we lead would entitle us to respect; but 
our union, wanting the legal and religious part of the 
ceremony Of marriage, draws on us both censure and 
blame. Sheis formed to make a good wife to any 
man to whom she attaches herself. She is fond of 
retirement—is of a most affectionate disposition— 
and noble minded and disinterested to the highest 
degree. Judge, then, how mortifying it must be to 
me, to be the cause of placing her in a false posi- 
tion. All this is not thought of when people are 
blinded by passion, but when passion is replaced by 
better feelings—those of affection, friendship, and 
confidence—when, in short, the iaison has all of mar- 
riage but its forms, then it is that we wish to give 
it the respectability of wedlock. It is painful (said 
Byron) to feel oneself growing old without 


‘That which should accompany old age, 
As lionour, love, obedience, troops of friends,’ 


I feel this keenly, reckless as I appear, though there 
are few to whom I would avow it, and certainly not 
to aman.” 

‘*With all my faults,” said Byron one day, ‘* and 
they are, as you will readily believe, innumerable, I 
have never traduced the only two women with whom 
I was ever domesticated, Lady Byron and the Con- 
tessa Guiccioli. Though I have had, God knows, 
reason to complain of Lady Byron’s leaving me, 
and all that her desertion entailed, I defy malice 
itself to prove that I ever spoke against her; on the, 
contrary [ have always given her credit for the many 
excellent and amiable qualities she possesses, or at 
least possessed, when I- knew her; and I have only to 
regret that forgiveness, for real or imagined wrongs, 
was not amongst their number. Of the Contessa 
Guiccioli, I could not, if L would, speak ill; her 
conduct towards me has been faultless, and there 
are few examples of such complete and disinterested 
affection as she has shown towards me all through 
our attachment.” 

I observed in Lord Byron a candour in talking of 
his own defects, nay, a seeming pleasure in dwelling 
on them, that [ never remarked in any other person; 
I told him this one day, and he answered—‘* Well, 
does not this give you hopes of my amendment?” 
My reply was, ** No; I fear, by continually recapitu- 
lating them, you will get so accustomed to their ex- 
istence, as to conquer your disgust of them. You 
remind me of Belcour, in the * West Indian,’ when 
he exclaims, ‘No one sins with more repentance, or 
repents with less amendment, than I do.’?” He 
laughed and said, ‘* Well, only. wait, and you will 
see me one day become all that I ought to be; I am 
determined to leave my sins, and not wait until they 
leave me: I have reflected seriously on all my faults, 
and that is the first step towards amendment. Nay, 
I have made more progress than people give me 
credit for; but, the truth is, I have such a detestation 
of cant, and am so fearful of being suspected of 
ytelding to its outery, that make myself appear 
rather worse than better than I am.” 


** You will believe me, what sometimes believe! 


myself; mad,” said Byron one day, **when J tell you 
that I seem to have ¢wo states of existence, one pure- 
ly contemplative, during which the crimes, faults, 
and follies of mankind are laid open to my view, 
(my own forming a prominent object in the picture) 
and the other active, when I play my part in the 
drama of life, as if impelled by some power, over 
which [have no control, though the consciousness 
It is as though L had the 
faculty of discovering error, without the power of 
avoiding it. Hew do you account for this?” I an- 
swered, ** That, like all the phenomena of thought, 
it was unaccouutable; but that contemplation, when 
too much indulged, often produced the same effeet 
on the mental faculties that the dwelling on bodily 
ailments effected in the physical powers—we might 
become so well acquainted with diseases, as to find 
all their symptoms, in ourselves and others, without 
the power of preventing or curing them; nay, by 
the force of imagination, might end the belief that 
we were afflicted with them to such a degree as to 
lose all enjoyment of life, which state is termed hy- 
pochondria; but the hypochondria which arises from 
the belief in mental diseases is still more insupport- 
able, and is increased by contemplation of the sup- 
posed crimes or faults, so that the mind should be 
often relaxed from its extreme tensions, and other 
and less exeiting subjects of reflection presented to 
it. Excess in thinking, like all other excesses, pro- 
duces reaction, and add the two words ‘too much’ 
before the word thinking, in the two lines of the ad- 
mirable parody of the brothers Smith— 


‘ Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 

And nought is everything, and everything is nought.” 
and, instead of parody, it becomes true philosophy.” 

We both laughed at the abstract subject we had 
fallen upon; and Byron remarked, ‘* How few would 
guess the general topics that occupy our conversa- 
tion!” I added, ‘It may not perhaps be very amus- 


ing, but, atall events, it is better than scandal.” 


He shook his head and said, ‘‘All subjects are good 
in their way, provided they are sufficiently diversi- 
fied; but scandal has something so piquant,—it is a 
sort of cayenne to the mind,—that I confess I like 
it, particularly if the objects are one’s particular 
friends.” 

** Of course you know Luttrell,” said Lord Byron. 
“He is a most agreeable member of society, the 
best sayer of good things, and the most epigramma- 
tie conversationist I ever met: there is a terseness 
and wit, mingled with fancy, in his observations, that 
no one else possesses, and no one so peculiarly under- 
stands the apropos. His * Advice to Julia’ is point- 
ed, witty, and full of observation, showing in every 
line a knowledge of society, and a tact rarely met 
with. ‘Then, unlike all, or most other wits, Luttrell 
is never obtrusive; even the choicest bon mots are only 
broughtforth when perfectly applicable, and then are 
given in a tone of good breeding which enhances 
their value.” 

“ Moore is very sparkling in a choice or chosen 
society, (said Byron;) with lord and lady listeners he 
shines like a diamond, and thinks that, like that pre- 
cious stone, his brillianey should be reserved pour 
le beau monde. Moore has a happy disposition, his 
temper is zood, and he has a sort of fire-fly imagina- 
tion, always in movemont, and in each evolution dis- 
playing brillianey. Le has not done justice to hime 
self iu living so much in society; much of his talents 
are frittered away in display, to support the character 
of a man of wit about town,’and Moore was meant 
for something better. Society and genius are incom- 
patible; and the latter can rarely, if ever, be in close 
or frequent contact with the former, without dege- 
nerating; it is otherwise with wit and talent, whith 
are excited and brought into play by the frictior. of 
society, which polishes and sharpens both. I judge 
from personal experience; and, as some portion of 
genius has been attributed to me, I suppose I may, 
without any extraordinary vanity, quote my ideas on 
this subject. Well, then, (continued Byram) if I 
have any genius, (which I grant is problematical, ) all 
I can say is, that I have always found it fade away, 
like snow before the sun, when I have been livin 
much in the world. My ideas became dispersed at 
vague, 1 lost the power of concentrating my thought 
and became another being: you will perhaps think i 
better, on the principle that any change in me must 
be for the better; but no—instead of this, [ became 
worse, for the recollection of former mental power 
remained, reproaching me with present inability, 
and inereased the natural irritability of my nature. 
It must be this consciousness of diminished power 
that renders old people peevish; and, I suspect, the 
peevishness will be in proportion to former ability. 
‘Those who have once accustomed themselves to think 
and reflect deeply in solitude, will soon begin to find 
society irksome; the small money of conversation 
will appear insignificant, after the weighty metal of 
thought to which they have been used, and like the 
man who was exposed to the evils of poverty while 
in possession of one of the largest diamonds in the 
world, which, from its size, could find no purchaser, 
such a man will find himself in society unable to 
change his lofty and profound thoughts into the con- 
ventional small-talk of those who surround him,— 
But, bless me, how I have been holding forth! (said 
Byron) Madame de Stael herself never declaimed 
more energetically, or succeeded better in ennuyant, 
her auditors, than I have done, asI perceive you look 
dreadfully bored. I fear [am grown a sad proser, 
which is a bad thing, more especially after havin 
been, what I] swear to youl once heard a lady cal 
me,a sad poet. ‘The whole of my tirade might have 
been comprised in the simple statement of my be- 
lief that genius shuns society, and that, except for 
the indulgence of vanity, society would be well dis- 
posed to return the compliment, as they have little 
in common between them. 


‘* Who would willingly possess genius? None, 
I am persuaded, who knew the misery it entails, its 
temperament producing continual irritation, destruc- 
tive alike to health and happiness—and what are its 
advantages?—to be envied, hated and persecuted in 
life, and libelled in death. Wealth may be pardon- 
ed, (continued Byron, ) if its possessor diffuses it li- 
berally; beauty may be forgiven provided it is accom- 
panied by folly; talent may meet with toleration if 
it be not of a very superior order; but genius can 
hope for no mercy. If it be of a stamp that insures 
its currency, those who are compelled to receive it 
will indemnify themselves by finding out a thousand 
imperfections in the owner, and as they cannot ap- 
proach his elevation, will endeavour to reduce him to 
their level by dwelling on the errors from which 
genius is not exempt, and which forms the only 
point of resemblance between them.” We hear the 
errors of men of genius continually brought foward, 
while those that belong to mediocrity are unnoticed; 
hence people conclude that errors peculiarly apper- 
tain to genius, and that those who boast it not, are 
saved from them. Happy delusion! but not even 
this belief can induce them to commiserate the faults 
they condemn. It is the fate of genius to be viewed 
with severity instead of the indulgence that it ought 
to meet, from the gratification it dispenses to others; 
as if its endowments could preserve the possessor 
from the alloy that marks the nature of mankind.— 
Who can walk the earth, with eyes fixed on the 
heavens, without often stumbling over the hinder- 
ances that intercept the path? while those who are 
intent only on the beaten road escape. Such is the 
fate of men of genius: elevated over the head of 
their fellow men, with thoughts that soar above the 
sphere of their physical existence, no wonder that 
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they stumble when treading the mazes of ordinary ' huge bonnets, decorated with new ribbons, were 
life, with irritated sensibility, and mistaken views of ' charged with stealing a pocket-book, containing a£5 
all the common occurrences they encounter. Bank of England note, £6 = other moneys, a remit- 

Lord Byron dined with us to-day; we all observed | tance ticket, and a seaman s discharge, from Henry 


of Plants the chef d’ euvre of French science. The: of that eventful baule: and gives a clearer view, a 
industry and research of ages are here combined,and ; more intelligible plan than I have ever before 

here, also, are united the hearts of the people; they | of the relative positions of the line and columns, the 


~ 


~~ 


that he was evidently discomposed; the dinner and 
servants had no sooner disappeared, than he quoted 


an attack against himself in some newspaper as the 
cause. He was very much irritated,—much more so 
than the subject merited,—and showed how keenly 
alive he is to censure, though he takes so little pains 
to avoid exciting it. ‘This isa strange anomaly that | 
1 have observed in Byron,—an extreme susceptibility | 
to censorious observations, and a want of tact in| 
not knowing how to steer clear of giving cause to | 
tuem, that is extraordinary, He winces under cas- | 
ligation, and writhes in agony under the infliction 
of ridicule, yet gives rise to attack every day. Ridi- 
cule is, however, the weapon he most dreads, per- 
haps because it is the one he wields with most 
power; and 1 observe he is sensitively alive to its 
slightest approach. It is also the weapon with 
which he assuils all; friend and foe alike come un- 
de. its cutting point; and the laugh, which accom- 
panies each sally, asa deadly incision is made in 
some vulnerable quarter, so little accords with the 
wound inflicted, that it is as though one were struck 
down by summer lightning while admiring its bril- 
liant play. 

not contradiction; he waxed wroth to- 
day, because I defended a friend of mine whom he 
attacked, but ended by taking my hand, and saying 
that he honoured me forthe warmth with which I de- 
fended an absent friend, adding with irony, ** More- 
over, when he is not a poet, or even prose writer, by 
whom you can hope to be repaid by being handed 
down to’posterity as his defender.” 


| 


LONDON PO CE, 


Orrice.— Rodding Suilors.—In_ conse- 
quence of his Majesty’s ship Seringapatam being paid 
offon Wednesday, at Sheerness, the crew were let 
loose with plenty of money in their pockets, and the 
greater portion of them bent their way to London, 
and became a prey to the numerous crimps, lodg- 
ing-house-keepers, abandoned women, and thieves, 
which infest the eastern portion of the metropolis.-— 
Nearly three hundred ot the ship’s company of the 
Seringapatam were knocking about the streets in| 
Wapping and Shadwell during the last two days in 
a state of intoxication. Many have been robbed of 
every thing by unprincipled wretches, and numerous | 
complaints have been made to the police by the poor | 
tars that they are without ‘a shot in the locker”. 

Yesterday Catharine Hatcher, residing in Bostock 


street, Old Gravel lane, Shadwell, well known at this| Americans are not dependent upon travellers for a 


office, was charged with stealinga £5 note from John 
Hansom, quartermaster of the Becinatadenen. 

Tha sailor stated that he fell in with the good 
lady as he was strolling through Ratcliffe highway 
on Thursday evening, and she took him in tow, and 
asked him ioe he was, and what he was going to | 


| tiful, than any thing in Paris. To fact, wherever in 


Lee, a sailor. 

Lee stated that he came up in a sailing vessel from 
Sheerness after the Seringapatam was paid off, with 
40 of his shipmates, and on Thursday afternoon he 
came ashore with a messmate and the prisoner, whom 
he fell in with at Woolwich. He recollected miss- 
ing his pocket-book and money the same evening; 
but he was so groggy he could not tell who robbed 
him. The woman stuck close to him while he was 
in the passage boat. 

John Adams, a waterman and Thames Police con- 
stable, stated that he brought two women, the sailor, 
and a shipmate, in his boat from the Amity passage- 
vessel. ‘They all landed at the Cock and Lion public 
house, Alderman’s Stairs, Lower East Smithfield, 
and went into the tap-room; where they had some 
liquor and beer. The sailor then missed his pocket- 
book, and accused the women with stealing it, 
which they strongly denied. Soon afterwards the 
prisoners the prisoners asked him to row them over 
to Rotherhithe, and accompany them to the Europa 
tavern, where the Woolwich coaches go from; he did 
so, and the prisoner Walters asked the landlord to 
change her a £5 note; suspecting that it was the one 
stolen from the sailor, he snatched it from her, and 
took them both into custody. They said he might 
have the £5 note if he would let them go; and on 
his refusal, swore at him, and abused him grossly. 

The prisoners said the sailor lost his pocket- book 
and money in the passage-boat, and another seaman 
gave them the £5 note. 3 

Capt. Richbell gave directions to Adams, the 
officer, to use his best endeavours to find the remain- 
der of the sailor’s property, and remanded the pri- 
soners for a week. 


From the New York Mirror. 
PARIS. 


Extracts from a Manuscript Journal of a Trip to 
Paris,in 1831. 
The Garden of Plants, sometimes called le Jairdn 
du #oi, holds a stronger claim to the epithet beau- 


France the word garden occurs, one is sure of finding 
something lovely beyond hisexpectations. ‘I’his ap- 
pellation, however, ** le jardin des plantes,” gives 
little idea of the place. One of its items, for exam- 
ple, isa menagerie, containing every kind of wild 
animal that has been caught and exhibited since the 
flood. ‘Thanks to the evterprise of some people, 


description of lions, tigers, elephants, monkeys, and 
baboons; they have been carried and placarded 
through every part of the land. ‘This collection is, 
indeed, vastly more extensive than any thing of the 
kind will ever be in America; and it is interesting to 
know that each animal (excepting those denominated 


do? He told her he was looking for a coach to go) ferocious, and which, therefore, require to be con- 
to a shipmate’s in Shoreditch, and she offered to ac-| fined) is provided with an enclosure, containing the 
company him. He consented, and after they were prominent peculiarities: of his native soil. This 
safely stowed in the hold, the coach set sail, and cast | tends to make them much at their ease in a state of 
anchor at the good lady’s house. He told her that! bondage, and adds very essentially tu the exhibition 
was not Shoreditch, but she ‘*palavered” him, andj asa curiosity. ‘The only two that [ recollect as 
took him up stairs, and he gave her a £5 note, and! worth particular notice in this journal, are a lovely 
requested her to get a pot of porter; which was soon! gazelle, such as might have furnished another simile 
brought. After they had drank it he demanded his: for Byron; and a giraffe, (cameleopard, ) which could 
change and said he wanted to leave the house, but! with ease thrust its nose into any second-story win- 
she suid she would give hima bed, and he should dow in creation. Ihad never seen either of these 
sleep with her. He told her that would’nt do, an fore, and was much struck with the picturesque | 
he had promised to meet his Sal” at a shipmate’s, “beauty, the truly ethereal lightness of the former, and 
when she gave him 18s and said that was all she had | the prodigious height of the latter. 1 estimate the 
got. He offered to ery ‘quits,” it she would give | giratfe’s body to stand eight feet from the ground, and 
him four sovereigns more, and allow her 2s for the} from that his unconscionable neck rises at least ten 
pot of beer, when she again ‘‘palavered” him. Lie, feet more. As he is quite well disposed towards 
gave her good words, but she said he should not mortal man, it is amusing to see his small, yet lofty 
Jeave the house, and locked the door of the room.— _ head wend its way down through the undulating air 
He suceveded in getting away, and met with a man when visiters approach him, to receive the compli- 
in the street who took him to an officer. / ment of a shras or leaf; and still more amusing to see 

Skews, a policeman, No. 51 K. said he returned: him elevate the token far beyond the reach of inter- 
to the house with the sailor, and took the prisoner; ruption, and masticate it. This is one of the few 
into custody. She denied all knowledge of the note. | animals which might be seen repeatedly with inter- 
He searched her, but could only find 5s 1d upon, est. He is expressively awkward in his motions, and 
her, At the station-house she was again searched by | has no personal beauty, excepting his skin; still he is 
a female, who found four half-crowns concealed in | quite a favorite, and is, as 1 learn, the only living one 
her stockings, , of his race in Europe. 

The prisoner, who is the daughter of ‘*Mother, A noble pile of buildings, devoted to Natural His- 
Long, the druggist,” and who were both charged, ' fory, occupies another part of this garden. ‘here 
with two of the old harridan’s daughters, some time, are Museums here of anatomy, birds, insects, rep- 
since at Lambeth Street, with administering poison- | tiles, fishes, and animals, all in a fine state of pre- 
ous drugs to sailors, for the purpose of robbing! servation. ‘lhe cabinet of minerals is quite inferior 
them, declared she never saw the sailor’s money, and! to that in Yale College; but the others just cited are 


feel a pride in it, they cherish an affection for it, | attack, the repulse, of two mmense armies in actual 


which no other institution in the kingdom can boast. 
It is needless to add, a visit here may be often repeat- 
ed without danger of satiety. 

The royal manufactory of Gobelin Tapestry is a 
grand establishment, founded in regal pride, and sus- 
tained by regal extravagance. ‘The art of this splen- 
did tabrication has been kept a secret from its com- 
mencement. Its value would, doubiless, be in part 
lost, if other countries could produce the same magic 
woof; but since, in order to the preservation of the 
mystery, those intrusted with it are paid at such un- 

recedented rates, that they willingly become slaves 
or life, an economist might question the expediency 
of continuing the manufactory, notwithstanding its 
matchless results. “The attention of the workmen is 
chiefly confined to copying what may be denominat- 
ed the standard paintings of the French academy. 
The arrangement is curious: the picture is placed 
against the wall, the oc sits before it, and be- 
fore him is his task—all three facing the light; thus 
his model is behind him, and he is behind bis work. 
One would suppose convenience must reverse these 
things, but ‘* one” knows nothing about it: the per- 
fection of the tapestry is a practical proof that the 
men understand their business. The ground-work 
of the fabric consists of a close succession of perpen- 
dicular threads, which are placed over two horizon- 
tal cylinders at the top and bottom of the apartment, 
and can thus be rolled and unrolled at pleasure. If 
the piece be a large one, four or five men are em- 
ployed upon it; and so gradual is their progress, a 
picture of the size of ‘Trumbull’s Declaration of In- 
dependence, occupies them constantly for seven years. 
When done, however, it may justly be pronounced 
perfect. So exquisitely are light and shade inter- 
woven; so accurate is the drawing, so true each par- 
ticular line, it is almost impossible, when the model 
and copy are hung in the same room, to say which 
is the painting. 

The few carpets made here are arranged on their 
looms in the same manner, and are woven in one 
piece. I suppose there are no carpets in the world 
that can compare with them. The elegance of de- 
sign, the absolute splendour of the blended colours 
(an art in which no nation equals the French) is be- 
yond all conception; the pile is more than two inch- 
es in depth,* so that the foot almost buries itself at 
every step; en comparaison, I shall never admire or- 
dinary carpets again. After traversing some forty 
halls in this immense building, in which are seen the 
work in all its different stages of progress; the visit 
terminates in a large salon, where specimens of the 
tapestry are exhibited. Almost every thing made 
here is designed for the use oi the royal family, or 
for presents to the different courts of Europe. I know 
not if any thing is sold from the establishment; if it 
be, the price is doubtless exorbitant, as, indeed, the 
commodity is equalled, and almost beyond unvalua- 
tion. 

The royal manufactory of porcelain, at Sevres, is 
not so unique as the preceding, but is, perhaps, in 
its vever ending details, equally interesting. All 
qualities, and all imaginable torms of porcelain may 
be seen here; and every thing not especially ordered, 
isfor sale. ‘The large vases, some of which are 
eight feet high, are the greatest curiosities exhibit- 
ed; and they are indeed magnificent. ‘The paintings 


on them are executed with a skill which, L suppose, : 


cannot be attained on any other material; and, while 
it is impossible to give any adequate description of 
their exquisite softness, it is also difficult to leave 
them after a short examination. Their general ef- 
fect is—pictures of unrivalled beauty, set in ame- 
ihyst, and blazoned with burnished gold. ‘These, 
certainly, eclipse every thing else; and yet every 
thing else is inferior only in size. ‘he same per- 
fection will be observed down to the minutest arti- 
cle that is made; and, to give an idea of the value of 
these things, the price of some breakfast plates was 
three hundred franes (or about sixty Collars) each. 
‘There is always one trouble in these French sights 
—the vast variety, the endless succession of wonders 
probibits that individual attention to any thing which 
you desire to bestow, 


In addition tothe manufactures of the establish- 


ment, there is exhibited a cgllection of the porcelain, | 


crockery, &c. of other nations, commencing with 
Egypt. he productions of each country are chro. 
nologically arranged in exclusive compartments; and 
show, tu regular succession, the progress of the art, 
from first attempts to present skill. “Phe American 


ware makes a very fine appearance among the num- 


contest. ‘The Chamber of Peers holds its sitting in 
this palace. The entrance to the suite of apartments 
surrounding the Council Hall, is very splendid in- 
deed; and the hall itself, though boasting of no ele. 
gance, is better —— for speaking and heari 
than any public room I ever saw. I found out an 
stood upon the partieular spot where Ney, Polignac 
and others received their sentence; and was very glad 
to be neither a state officer, nor a state criminal. 
The Garden of the Luxembourg is much more 
extensive and elegant than the Tuileries; but as it 
does not lie at the ‘court end” of the town, and Fa. 
shion has never taken it by the hand, I dare not be 
very loud in its praise. It contains the same profu- 
sion of forest and orange trees, statues, flowers, Xe, 
&c. as its more fortunate rival; and therefore, since 
it does not differ in these leading particulars, re- 
quires no more than this general notice. It is won- 
dertul that in public gardens, the flowers and shrub- 
bery can be kept in such perfect order. They are 


appearance, men, women, and children; but nothing 
is ever broken, stolen, nor touched. You do not 
see a straw nora leaf in the gravel-walks: they are 
always as clean asa drawing-room floor. 


Although THE COLUMN ot Napoleon, in the Place 
Vendome, seems to attract litde notice at the present 


day, it is, in my judgment, deserving of a high place 
among the ** wonders of the world.” Every thing 
else in Paris has its counterpart, or, at least, its imi- 
tation; but, in all the senses, this column stands alone. 
As a specimen of architecture, as a work of taste, as 
an ornament to the city, it certainly has no equal. 

It is designed to commemorate the destructive 
campaign of 1805, in which the field of Austerlit: 
stands conspicuous; and it must be confessed that few 
years in military annals are distinguished by such a 
prodigious sum of conquest. But, although the vie- 
tors might naturally be disposed thus to perpetuate 
the story of their merciless desolation—a propensity 
peculiar to the hardened military heart—it may still 
be questioned whether Bonaparte’s personally super- 
inteuding such a record of his prowess, was in good 
taste: it cannot be denied, however, that his crown- 
ing it with a statue of himself, twelve feet in height,+ 
was in perfect keeping with the modesty which pro- 
jected the work. Such matters are ever safest in the 
hands of posterity. Ifa hero’s successors deem him 
worthy of a monument, they will surely bestow it; 
ifthey do not deem him worthy, his fame will scarce 
“a promoted by the fact that he has entailed one upon 
them. 


This column is built in imitation of the Pillar of 
Trajan, at Rome, which is always quoted as a model 
of symmetrical beauty. ‘The diameter of its pedes- 
tal is twenty-one feet; that of the shaft thirteen; and 
its height, one hundred and forty-five: the pedestal 
is quadrangular; the shaft, cylindrical. The inner 
column (if l may so term it) is a master-piece of 
masonry: it is built of granite, in the precise form 
just mentioned; and with a solidity calculated to sup- 
port and make permanent its sumptuous vesture of 
bronze. ‘Twelve hundred pieces of cannon, taken 
irom the Austrians and Russians during the year re- 
ferred to, compose this covering, and the weight of 
metal thus employed is estimated at three hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds. ‘he whole surface is 
wrought with exquisite skill in bas-relief. Three 
sides of the pedestal display the various ensigns of 
war, such as helmets, standards, breast-plates, 
swords, drums, &c. all grouped with great effect; 
the fourth side bears a latin inscription, which those 
who can translate, may read.t+ ‘The corners are sur- 
mounted by ‘Imperial Eagles,” done to the life. A 
spiral band, four feet in width, commences at the 
base of the shaft; and, with the most graceful incli- 

nation possible, winds its way to the capital. It per- 
forms twenty-two circuits, snd of course traverses a 


| distance of eight hundred and sixty feet. 


In succes- 
| sive groups are here represented the conspicuous 
events of the campaign; and considering the immense 
area this occupies, and the nature of the labour be- 
stowed upon it, it may well be regerded as a stupen- 

dous undertaking. ‘the whole expense of manufac- 
‘turing was three hundred thousand dollars; the ma- 
terials, being the spoils of war, cost nothing—but a 
hundred thousand haman lives. 
| I have briefly spoken of this column as a specimen 
| ofart, and asa curiosity among public works: but 
| what must it not have been to Napoleon as a memento 
/of his conquests! With what feelings might the 
youthful conqueror, as he viewed this splendid tro- 


open at all hours of the day to all people of decent | 


that he left the house for two hours, and came back | surprisingly extensive, and interesting of course.— 


and charged her with the robbery, 
Sailor—Avast, that’s a lie, 
young lady; and well you know it, 


you had my money, | an enovmous whale, preserved in its original form; 


Among the anatomical curiosities is the skeleton of 


ber; and, on the score of hereditary predilections, _phy of his victories, have said to himself—military 
is better placed than the English. Seeimg familiar _ greatness has never earned nor received a more no- 
names, among the mass of things so foreign and so! ple reward! Here is atoken of pre-eminence which 


| L feel a little diffident about recording the dimensions, 
: . was! Jest the truth of my statement might be questioned; 
heve called in by Inspector Fagan, and he said his; but itis quite safe to say, a carriage and four could 
daughter gave him the £5 note to procure change. |! rattle smack down his throat, without brushing a 
Wm. Svelling, shopman to Mr. Mount, a pawn-/ bone. ‘ y 
broker, in Old Gravel-lane, produced the note, and’ ‘The garden-proper contains about the same quan- 
said he changed tt for old Hatcher. ' tity of ground as the Tuileries; but owing to the in- 
Captain Richbell was of opinion that the prisoner, | equality of its surface, and the variety of purposes to 
who would some day or other be hanged or trans-' which it is applied, it seems much larger. There 
ported, was not guilty of a felonious taking of the | are few places for the botanist like the jardin des 
note, but said be would commit her to prison, if she plantes; one need not, however, be an initiate in that 
did not restore the 'sailor’s money. The prisoner | part of Natural History, to experience great delight 


was theu locked up, and in a few hours raised the | in a ramble through this nursery of nature. Of the 
money, and wasliberated, 


2 b id, 
Elizabeth Griffiths andSophia Walters, two smart- tout ensembl:- it may be said, exquisite beauty in the 


Hatcher, the father-in-law of the prisoner, 


hew, gave rise to pleasant thoughts of home; and | will endure while time shall last, and tell to the re- 


after my attendant had passed his encomiums on the 
enterprise and skill of my countrymen, L was grati- 
fied to tell him { was an American, 


The Palace of the Luxembourg is smailer than 
those I have mentioned, but is no whit inferior in the 
elegance of its decorations. It was never the royal 
residence. I think the pictures here, so far as they 
go, are superior to those in the Louvre. ‘he most 
conspicuous pieces are the exploits of Napoleon.— 
His visiting the hospital at Jaffa, an engraving of 
which has often been seen in America, is a noble 
composition; as is also the battle of Aboukir, taken 
at the moment of Murat’s successful charge with his 
cavalry. I was most pleased, however, with ** Ma- 


" t-| materials, exquisite taste in their arrangement, and 
y-dressed women, v hose heads were enveloped in exquisite artin their preservation, render the Garden 


rengo;” a picture which represeuts the entire field 


motest posterity, the renown of fortune’s favourite 
sou! There are my deeds emblazoned—there are 
my triumphs reeorded, in characters which cannot 
die: and oh, how proudly wil! that towering fo: m 
mock the ravages of time, when ages shall gather 
around it as yesterday, and thick-coming centuries 
expire, Only to proclaim its immortality! So might 
Napoleon once have thought: if he could now stand 
by this column, he would write upon its base— 
‘‘He builds too low, who builds beneath the skies!” 
Before proceeding with these communications, | 
think it proper to deprecate the criticisms of all 
readers who have visited Paris, I ask no indul- 
gence On the score of literary demerit, for it is not 


my vocation to seek literary tame: if it were I should | 
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choose a more hopeful theme. Nordo I apologize for 
errors in what professes to be matter of fact, for 1 
am, in general, certain of what I have stated. But | 
my fear is, that these privileged travellers may ¢le-_ 
nounce as stupid the design and execution of my de- 
scriptions; the design, because they already know 
what | am labouring to tell; and the execution, be- 
cause it is impossibje that my feeble sketches should 
at all equal their recollections of the splendid scene- 
referred to. Lam quite aware that all [ have said, 
or can say, will bear the same relation to Parisian 
localities, that the dramatic caricatures of Rob Roy, 
Guy Mannering, &c. do to the matchless romances 
of Walter Scott. And with this admission, and an 
assurance to such readers that 1 have no lope o 
amusing them, and only a faint one of partially in- 
forming those who have not crossed the Atlantic, I 

ed with my task, already more voluminous than 

anticipated. 

Almost every body has heard of the Palais Royal; 
but, unless others are more fortunate than I, they 
will have little correct idea of ituatil they have seen 
it. It is a city within itself, and can be spoken of only 
in general terms, unless one is prepared to make a 
book on the subject. It is the abode, or daily resort, 
of all classes of people, from the king to the beggar; 
and this is literal, because it is now the royal resi- 
dence.¢ Imagine a block ofuniform stone buildings, 
extending one thousand feet by four hundred, which, 
by fronting inwardly, form a hollow parallelogram. 
Atthe southern end is the etadblissement of Louis. 
Philippe, occupying one quarter of the vlock, and 
terminating at the Galerie d’ Orleans; this splendid 
arcade (previously mentioned!) divides the royal 
court from the public garden. Touching the palace 
itself, I have little to say. I did not visit it; and had 
J done so, 1 should but have seen, so far as its 
fixtures are concerned, a mere repetition of the Lux- 
embourg, and the Tuileries; there is litle variety ip 
ijurnished palaces. 

The Garden, enclosed by what i. asually known as 
the Palais Royal, comprises the entire space north- 
ward of the Galerie d’ Orleans,an‘| may be sever hun- 
dred feet by three hundred. It is prettily enough 
arranged, with 2 fine fountain in the centre, two cul- 
tivated plots on either side of it, and numerous rows 
of trees. Such a gurden, as a garden, would be highly 
estimated in New York; but where one can see the 
Luxembourg, and others of that character, he will 
give this little attention, The buildings on the three 
sides of this enclosure ave of stone, four stories is. 
height, and precisely uniform throughout. They 
cover a space of seventeen hundred feet in length, 
by filty in breadth. ‘The upper stories are projected 
some twelve teet upon the garden, and supported vy 
a close succession of stone pillars, thus forming an 
arched and covered walk, that is always thronged 
with idlers. Within the range of this fine prome- 
nade is every possible variety of shops, arsong which 
the confectioners and jewellers hold » conspicuous 
place. Nothing which money ean buy is wauting in 
this immense congregauon of tradesmen. Every 
corner is occupied, trom the cellar to the garret.— 
There are res‘anrans and cafes; booksellers and en- 
gravers; paluters and dentists; milllners and tailors; 
shoemakers anc watchmakers; dealers in porcelain, 
hardware, drygoous, and toys; copyists and teachers; 
lawyers and doctors; without quitting the premises, 
you may go froin achurch to a theatre; from a thea- 
tre toa hell, (ga:.vling-house.) In short, every spe- 
cies of amusem nt and pleasure, eatravagauce and 
folly, dissipation and vice, which exists in any part. 
of Paris, always abounds here. ‘Che Palais Royal | 
has no character for fashion, in its aristocratic sense, 
for everybody viecis here, and ineets on equal terms. 
People don’t come because it’s in the mode, nor out 
of it; they come for mere anusement, in its lighest 
sense;_and, alter twenty minutes, flit away as **pro- 
miscuously” as they came. Lt is always republicun, : 
and always gay. | 

Gambling, in Paris, is done as every thing else is. 
—on agrand sexle. If # man loses his fortane, it. 
goes elegantly; and that fact will console a French. , 
man under any adversity. LI have sot the means of 
knowing how generaily this vice pervades all ranks; | 
if it be not universal, it’s no fault of the goverament: | 
they grant licences for gambling as freely as we do | 
for jattery offices and grog-shops, and with about the | 
same moral resulis. the number of minor dens it | 


is ucedless to guess at; but there are six firsi-raters, | 
which, uuitedly, pay uo less than two millions of | 
dollars yearly (6 tic ety authorities, for the privi- | 
lege of ** dong” tne people according to law. They 
perform always aader the superintendence of the po- 
lice; and while no taudlord is allowed to cheat his 
customers, On of confiscation,they, on the other | 
hand, are forbiden to blow their brains out on his | 
under peualy of dissection, it will readily | 
e seen, that wliere an annual taa of two millions | 
can be afforded by proprietors, their gains roust be 
enormous; wid won and lost in the course | 
of twelve montis, pcricetly astounding. ‘“Phis last; 
has been auc it stvikes me as a moderate | 
calculation, et millions of dollars! ‘The | 
keeper of the (ose 15 always one of the two parties 
engaged; ani, ouch she chances are necessarily 
in his favour, vei be wiust often lose heavily, aud his 
Net Winnings can oe oily per centage on the sums 


played for. 


Frascati’s is the favourite house, situated in the 
rue Richelicu, one door trom the Boulevart Mont- 
martre; this hotel ** does the most business,” and is 
the only one frequented by ladies and gendemen—in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. It’s comme al 
Jaut to go in ® carriage and sport pumps aud white 


gloves; but thisis not indispensable. A noble flight 
of stone steps leads to a handsom ly furnished ante- 
chamber, where garcons in livery take charge of 
shawls, hats, &c.; and it is remarked that, although 
these things are placed apparently at random on 
ables and chairs, and belong sometimes to two hun- 
dred individuals, indiscriminately assembled, any 
one may retire at any moment of the night, and the 
attendant nearest him will invariably give him his 
own articles; since no numbers are affised to them, 
this is the result, as it would seem, of instinct, for 
it is difficult to conceive such powers of recollec- 
tion. 

There are three saloons for the games of roulette, 
rouge et mar, and hasurd, richly furnished with cur- 
tains, mirrors, chairs, and sofas; a reading-room, 
where adveaturers may screw up their courage, end 
losers, their countenance, over the newspapers; and, 
linally, a garden, possessing the characteristics of 
every thing bearing that name in France. ‘The cha- 
racter of the company is unifor:.—outside gentility. 
Every person is, at least, well dressed; and decorum 
and silence gre strictly observed. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen are dispersed upon th> various seats, with 
that air of listlessness always observable where con- 
versation is limited by etiquette to en occasional 
whisper. Crowds are grouped around the tables in 


_ the centre, part as players, part as spectators, watch- 


ing with the same stillness the progress of the game. 
Gold and silver are piled about, with a profusion and 
carelessness that quite depreciate the current value, 
and seem to render them the **trash”? which philoso- 
phy has long since pronounced them. Waiters move 
hither and ihither with refreshments, as at a party; 
entrance, exit, every thing is free. A lady there, 
is adjusting a stray curl; another lays the weight 
of three fingers on a gentleman’s arm, and thanks 
him for « scientific flirt of her fan; two matrons of 
sixty are conspiring to bring out the fashion of blue 
gloves; a fine looking officer of the garde, by a pro- 
found bow, acknowledges a compliment that is 
“quite French.” Is itin the midst of a scene of such 


-atter vanity and thoughtlessness that the seeds of 


ruin are nightly sown, that the fortunes and the 
lives of hundreds are staked upon the turning of a 
card and the hazard of adie? Does the *‘ dark des- 
pair’? of anxious mothers, and weeping wives, and fa- 
mishing children, originate in this bright blaze of 
elegance and luaury? Nay, are the misery, the po- 
verty, the degradation which spring from these hot- 
houses of Satan, directly fostered and encouraged by 
*Sthe powers that be” for a few paltry millions 
franes? This is truly “the price of blood;” and 
while it would create no sarprise, it would confer a 
practical blessing oa tens of .housands of this de- 
luded people, if all such traffickers in human wo 
would go and ** hang themselves.” 

‘The palace of St. Cloud is distant from Pari. one 
hour’s ride in the diligence—which, on level ground, 
is always seven miles. ‘lo attempt a deseri;tion of 
the park and garden would be to repeat what I have 
previously written, and to roultiply epithets which, 
ut least, gain nothing by iteration. Lawns, groves, 
fountains, orange-trees, statues and dowers, in the 
saine never-ending profusion as elsewhere, render 
these grounds what every similar spot isin France— 
tar more beautiful than any Lever saw before, eud 
far more beautiful than one ean definitely conceive, 
witgout seeing them. Ou the score of reminiscen- 
ces, the palace is memorable as the spot where Henri 
Itt. was assassinated; as the scene of the important 
(though bluodless) revolution of the eighteenth Bra- 
inaire, (tenth November, 179Y,) which placed Na- 
poleon at the head of the Frencis government; and 
as having been for some years Lefore, and always 
since that period, the sunmer residence of the kings 
of Frauce. During the first invasion of the allies, 
1814, it wa. respected as French property; but in 
18i5 Blacher occupied it as his head quarters. 


messicurs st Waterloo, bas ratsed the national ani- 
mosity of th Brenehmen to a pitch of frenzy; and at 


this day they grind their teeth in rage when speaking | 


of Prussia, 


On their own parts, the Prussians had ample 
wrongs to revenge; and 10 one can deny that retri- | 


butive justice would have sent the firebrand and the 
sword to every cottage in France. In fact, so far as 
this principle of retaiiation be asseuted to, itis mat- 
ter not ouly o; wonder, but regret, that, at least, the 
royal demesnes were not despoiled, and the proud 
palaces of this most proud nation levelled with the 
dust. Napoleon’s viidictive persecution of Prussia 
was more than monstrous. Mouern history has but 
one parallel to it. His own ruthless career was 
blackened but by one public instance of such uncom- 
promising, tvou-hearted severity. Conquest here 
was not enough. The absolute submission of his 
victim could not sutisty his rapacity. He must not 
Ouly vanquish, but insult. He must not only defeat, 

but destroy. He must not only deprive a king of his 
hereditary rights, mock all precedent in war and io 

honour, and, so far as he might, reduce his people 

to slavery; but, by a series of unmanly indignities, 

so wound and torture the sensibilities of Prussia’s 

high-minded queen, a native prineess of the realm, 

young, lovely, and noble, that she sinks, broken- 

hearted, into an untimely grave. Yet, forsooth! for 

some few excesses, Scarce deserving the vame, pere 
petrated in sacred France, the Freuch bequeath un- 
taitigated hatred to the Prussians, and devote their 
children, like so many young Hannibals, to Prussia’s | 
extermination! This, however, is the true Napoleon | 


The 
of the Prussians here, as weil as at Versailles 

and in @aris, duri@g their last campaign, together | 
with the dus: blow which they so thoroughly dealt— 


| principle: he always carried the war into the enemy’s 
‘country, and thus, by placing him on defensive 
ground, had the best of the argument. The question 
of right and wrong was nothing, so long as the logic 
good. Let the merits of the.point at Issue lie 
| where they may, one thing is certain: if any chance 
of war shall hereatter bring these two powers into the 
same field, history will have to tell of a more san- 
guinary and desperate combat than she is wont to 
record. 

‘he French have a remarkable genius for degin- 

ning all denominations of masen-work. I suppose 
LT might count thirty unfiniehed, or half-finished, pud- 
lic works. One of those especially conspicuous, 1s a 
splendid church, La Madeleine, ou tie Boulevart, 
opposite the Chamber of Deputies. Lt is much larger 
than any American church | have ever seen, built of 
stone, and entirely surrounded by noble Corinthian 
columns. As nevrly as 1 can ascertain, (for the 
French gentry are very ill-informed on the subject 
of churches, ) this has remained in its present state— 
patched windows, half-slated roof, and the whole 
outside scaffolding in original order, besides a board 
_ fence, enclosing the whole—only thirty years. 

A royal edifice (probably a palace, since palaces 
are scarce here) was projected by Napoleon on the 
south side of the river, Oj posite the ‘Luilleries, and 
built with great regularity to the first ceiling; and 
tere it stands, and has stood, time immemorial, 
looking for all the world like the ** Eagle Baok,” at 
New Haven. 

Napoleon also determined to build a duplicate of 
the Gallery of the Luuvre, to unite with the northern 
extremity of the palace of the ‘Tuilleries. This was 
carried just far enough to tell the world the design 
was. em. (f those rascally, meddling allies had 
‘minded their own affairs, this might have been 
finished. 

Napoleon furthermore projected a splendid tri- 

_umphal arch, denominated la Barriere de etoile, the 
location of which has been previously given. It looks 
finely with a double row of scaffolding, which is none 
the worse for the weather; and it may be seriously 
questioned whether the coup d’ail of architecture ge- 
nerally, may not! e improved, softened; and relieved 
by a delicate outline of oak planks and chesnut poles. 

Ip the winter of 1819 the Duke de Berri was skew- 
ered in a beautiful opera-house in the rue Richelieu. 
So momentous an affair must needs be commemo- 
rated by a monument! Agreeably, down comes the 
opera-house, neck and heels, and a beautiful stone 
fabric was immediately begun upon its ruins. ‘The 
builders managed to complete the roof of an edifice, 
one hundred feet by sixty—and there it stands, tak- 
ing a tug with the weather, and the weather is evi- 
cently getting the upper hand. Mem. It is doubt- 
ful, to my mind, whether such a building, finished 
or unfinished, commemorates most the assassin, or the 
duke. 

I cannot go on particulsrizing: there is a great va- 
riety of monuments, intended to mark public events, 
in the same unfinished state, many of which have 
stood thus for a long succession of years; and all | 
have to say about the matter is, | would either pull 
them down, or hire workmen at a hundred{dollars a 
day to finish them. They look now too much like 
school-bo) projects, which the lads have ‘* grown 
sick of.” Atany rate, itis a very undignified state 

_of things for » people so nationally couceited as the 
‘French. —New York Mivror. 


* It will be borne in mind that this was written 


Uniontown, Fayette county, Pa. It has more tha 
once pursued the children of Mr. Campbell, who 
resides in that vicinity. 


The Rail-road from Petersburg to the Roanoke 
river is advancing with rapidity. We learn from the 
Intelligencer that more than half of it is completed, 
including substantial bridges over Nottoway river and 
several smaller streams. A locomotive engine of the 
best construction, and a number of cars are now ac- 
tively employed in transporting iron, timber, &c. a 
distance of about thirty miles. It is stated that the 
rate of eighteen to twenty miles per hour has been 
easily accomplished, but such rapid motion is not 
contemplated in the general use of the road. The 
transportation of passengers and merchandize will 
soon be commenced, The remainder of the road to 
Roanoke, is (with the exception of two miles) under 
contract, the excavations and embankments nearly 
completed, timber prepared, all the iron purchased, 
depots erecting, additional locomotives and cars in 
a state of forwardness, and in short, every depart- 
ment of the work in rapid progress toward comple- 
tion. — Balt. .2mer. 


We recollect having seen it stated in the N. York 
American, that even a hard hearted critic was affect- 
ed to tears by Miss Kemble’s Mrs. Haller, insomuch 
that he was obliged to clear his eyes by passing the 
sleeve of his coat over the lashes thereof. There 
were divers exhibitions of this kind last evening at 
the Chesnut street ‘Theatre. One immense, swarthy, 
robustious individual who sat near us in the boxes, 
and whom we should have deemed entirely innocent 
of any extravagant sensibilities, was so Played upon, 
that, like Verges with Dogberry, ‘the would be talk- 
ing.” When the Stranger was about presenting the 
jewels to Mrs. Haller, the person alluded to, ex- 
claimed quite audibly, and with tears in his eyes:— 
**No! don’t do that,—what the devil’s the use of 
hurting her feelings, in that way?” We think his 
expressions saved the fruitful river of our eyes from 
overbearing its continents, and turned sadness into a 
joke.—Piil. Gaz. 

Commerce of Liberia.—During the last year, 59 
vessels entered Monrovia for the purpose of traffic, 
of which 32 were American, 25 English and 2 
French. The exports of the colony ® ovnted to 
$125,549 16, and the imports for the -.jod are 
supposed to amount to $80,000. ‘The traue is with 
the natives, who live in the interior and along the 
coast, who bring camwood, ivory, palm oil, tortoise 
shell, and other productions of the country, to the 
colony, and exchange them for European and Ameri- 
can productions, 


Potice Office.—A journeyman blacksmith, whose 
hame we forbear mentioning, and whose clothes, al- 
though soiled by his repeated tumbles in the street, 
bore evident marks of having been well dressed 
and well attend by some clever female hand, pre- 
sented himself in a state of intoxication at the police 
office on Friday, and requested Mr. Lownds, the pre- 
siding magistrate of the day, to commit him to Bride- 
well. ‘The reasons assigned for this request were, 
that he had been deunk for a week—that his conduct 
was hateful and disgusting to his wife, whom he high- 
ly respected, but whose kindness and attention he 
had much abused—and that his resolution having for- 


‘more then twelve months ago; at this present time of | S#ken him, he had no other means left by which be 


publication the ‘Tuileries is the royal residence. 

tlt is possible they are not all equally rich. I saw 
but one. 

t'This statue made a low bow in 1815, and has not 
been seen since. 


¢NAPOLEO IMP. AUG. 


could be brought tohis senses, than by an actual im- 
prisonment in Bridewell. He implored a commit- 
ment as the only remaining alternative which could 
save himself and family from ruin and digraee. The 
magistrate after listening to his story, advised him to 
go home, and try what effect a little sleep might 
produce, which he finally promised to do, but with 
an intimation that he would return to the office un- 


MONUMENTUM BELLI GERMANICI 
ANNO MDCCCV. 

TRIMES4 RU SPATIO, DUCTO SUO, PROFLIGATI, EX ZRE CAPTO, 
GLORIA EXERCITUS MAXIMI DICAVIT. 


THE TOKEN, 
We are indebted te the politeness of T. ‘I’. Ash, 
foe a copy of this annual for 1833. Itis a very beau- 
_tiful volume, and in all respects creditable to the pub- 
lishers. the Token is now the only work of the 
kind issued in this country. We trust it will be sus- 
tained. ‘he volume for this year is embeJlished with 
twenty engravings—some of them superb. ‘The 
names of the artists are A. Hartwell, E. Gallaudet, 
A. Bowen, G. W. Hatch, J. J. Pease, Juo. Cheney, 
J. B. Neagle, T. Kelly, O. Pelton, G. B. Ellis, W. 
KKeenan, A. Lawson, and Illman & Pillbrow. Among 
the writers we observe the names of some of those 
most favourably known to the public—such as Pier- 
pont, Mrs. Sigourney, J, O. Rockwell, C.W.Thom- 
son, Miss Sedgwick, Grenville Mellen, &. Many 
of the articles are, however, inserted anonymously, 
We cordially commend the work to the public. It 
will serve as an admirable gift of affection, friend- 
ship oresteem. Mr. Ash, No. 148 Chesnut street, 
is the agent for Philadelphia. 


‘less he got sober in the course of the day.--WT. 
Cour. 


Melancholy Accident.—It is enstomary for lads o 
‘ this city to visit the Columbia Ruil Road, near Broad 
street, and amuse themselves by riding ona truck 
car, which is permitted to remain there on Sundays. 
Several boys were playing yesterday, in this way, 
propelling the car by their own efforts, when Charles 
Howell, a son of Dr. John B. Howell, accidentally 
fell across the rails, and was insiantly killed. Sun- 
dry disasters of this kind, if we mistake not, have 
occurred on this road, from the same cause. Would 
it not be well for the managers of that section, to re- 
muve thisear, or prohibit its use, by those who are 
not employed upon the Way? 


In the course of Mi. Rothschild’s examination be- 
fore the Committee appointed to investigate the con- 
cerns of the Bank of England, that gentleman stated 
that he ‘thad bought lately in Parts £800,000 sterling” 
(near five millions of dollars) in gold, that came from 
the Dey of Algiers, which had been locked up in his 
cellar, and did nobody any good.” 


The New York critics are yet squabbling »bout the 
comparative charms of the lialian and the “lich 
Opera---or rather, about the question of cu. ‘vit 

between English and Italian singers; for t), 2°» lish 
Operas, now in question, are composed «¢ «'rench, 


Italian, or German music, with English ihe 
dispute has become warm; and neither Uo ties 


A panther has been seen in the neighbourhood of 


has coolness enough to make the public bclicve that 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


: ine : flatteries that fall Tis the softest pillow 
taste only, and not interest, guides his judgment and In speechless grief recline ; Those gentle Ba pillow, 
his in one point, inwhich | Can think he hears the senseless clay is fair Or the hardest rod; 
all but the deaf will agree with them; that, whether) In unreproachful accents say, Too fair for grief to shade: The balm of blessings, 
ornot, Mrs. Austin excels the Prima Donna of the| ‘The hand that took my life away, My cheek, he says, was never meant Or the scourge of God. 
Italian company, Mde. Feron surpasses both. Mrs. Dear master, was it thine ? In sorrow’s gloom to fade. (Am. Mag. 
Austin is a pretty woman and a brilliant singer; the | «And if it be, the shaft be blessed, He stands beside me when I sing ————————— 
Signora doubtless deserves the commendations she} Which sure some erring aim addressed, The songs of other days, _ MARRIED. 
And whispers in love’s thrilling tones 


has received; but who will say that Mde. Feron has 
ever been rivalled in the United States?--- Chron, 

Barbarity.—On Friday the 21st ult. Mr. Cham- 
bers, a bailiff of Sherbrooke, (U. C.) proceeded to 
Durham with a warrant for the purpose of appre- 
hending Robert Curry of that place, charged with 
repeatedly attempting to discharge a pistol at one of 
his neighbors, by the name of Hall. Chambers found 
Curry at work, winnowing grain, and, going up to 
him, asked him if his name was Robert Curry.— 
He answered yes--and said, ‘I know what you have 
come for, and you shall haveit, G—d d—n you. 
He then caught up a pitch-fork, and stabbed him in 
the bowels. Chambers fell, and has been at the 
point of death ever since. Curry ran forthe woods 
as soon as the deed was done; but soon returned; 
worked in his field the remainder of the day, and 
slept in his own house the two following nights. No 
exertions were made to apprehend him till Sunday, 
by which time he had escaped. 


THE DEATH OF KEELDAR, 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
_ Percy or Percival Rede, of Trochend, in Redes- 
dale, Northumberland, is celebrated in tradition as 
ahuntsman anda soldier. He was, upon two occa- 
sions, singularly unfortunate: once when an arrow, 
whieh he had discharged.at a deer, killed his cele- 
brated dog Keeldar; and again when, being ona 


» hanting party, he was betrayed into the hands of a 


clanealled Crossar, by whom he was murdered.— 
Mr. Cooper’s Painting of the first of these accidents 
suggested the following stanzas. 


Up rose the sun o’er moor and mead ; 

Up with the sun rose Perey Rede ; 

Brave Keeldar, from his couples freed, 
Careered along the lea ; 

The palfrey sprung with sprightly bound, 

Asif to match the gamesome hound: | 

His horn the gallant huntsman wound: 
They were a jovial three? 


Man, hound, or horse, of higher fame, 
To wake the wild deer never came, 
Since Alnwick’s Earl pursued the game 
On. Cheviot’s rueful day ; 

Keeldar was matchless in his speed, 
Than Tarras ne’er was stauncher steed, 
A peerless archer Percy Rede : 

nd right dear friends were they. 


The chase engrossed theirjoys and woes; 
Together at the dawn they rose, 
‘Together shared the noon’s repose, 
y fountain or by stream ; 
d oft, when evening skies were red, 
he heather was their common bed, 
here each, as wildering fancy led, | 
Still hunted in his dream. 


Now isthe thrilling moment near 
¢ Sylvan hope and Sylvan fear, 
on thicket holds the harbor’d deer, 
The signs the hunters know ;— 
With eyes of flame and quivering ears, 
The brake sagacious Keeldar nears ; 
The restless palfrey paws and rears ; 
The archer strings his bow. 


The game’s afoot !—halloo ! halloo ! 

Hunter, and horse, and hound pursue ;— 

But woe the shaft that erring flew—__ 
That e’er it left the string ! 

And ill betide the faithless yew ! 

The stag bounds scathless o’er the dew, 

And gallant Keeldar’s life-blood true 
His drenched the gray goose wing. 


The noble hound—he dies, he dies. 
Death, death has glazed his fixed eyes, 
a on the bloody heath lies, 
ithout a moan or quiver, 
Now day may break and bugle sound, 
And whoop and hollow ring around, 
And o’er his couch the stag may bound, 
But Keeldar sleeps forever. 
Dilated nostrils, staring eyes, 
» Mark the poor palfrey’s mute surprise; 
He knows not that his comrade dies, 
Nor what is death—but still 
His aspect hath expression drear 
Of grief and wonder, mixed with fear, 
Like startled children when they hear 
Some mystic tale of ill. 


But he that bent the fatal bow, 
Can wel} the sum of evil know, 
- And o’er his fayourite bending Jow, 


Since in your service, prized, caressed, 
lin your service die ; 

And you may have a fleeter hound, 

To match the dun deer’s merry bound, 

But by your couch will ne’er be found 
So true a guard as i.” 


And to his last stout Perey rued 

The fatal chance, tor when he stood 

*Gainst fearful odds in deadly feud, 
And fell amid the fray, 

E’en with his dying voice he cried, 

‘*Had Keeldar been at my side, 

Your treacherous ambush had been spied— 
1 had not died to-day !” 


Remembrance of the erring bow 
Long since had joined the tides which flow, 
Conveying human bliss and wo 

Down dark Oblivion’s river ; 
But Art can Time’s stern doom arrest, 
And snatch his spoils from Lethe’s breast, 
And in her Cooper’s colours drest, 

The scene shall live forever. 


. From the New Monthly Magazine for September. 
THE HOME OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 


* They sin who tell us Love can die. 
With Life all other Passions fly, 
All others are but Vanity — 

* 


But Love 1s indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever burneth, 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 
Toooft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times oppressed, 

It here is tried and purified, 

And hath in Heaven its perfect rest.” —SouTury. 


Thou movest in visions, Love !—Around thy way, 
£’en through this World’s rough path and changeful day, 
For ever floats a gleam, 
Not from the realms of Moonlight or the Morn, 
But thine own Soul’s illumined chambers born— 
The colouring of a dream ! 
Love, shall Lread thy dream ?—Oh! isit not 
All of some sheltering, wood-embosomed spot— 
A Bower for thee and thine ? 
Yes! lone and lowly is that Home; yet there 
Something of Heaven in the transparent air 
Makes-every flower divine. 
Something that mellows and that glorifies, 
Bends o’er it ever from the tender skies, 
As o’er some Blessed Isle; ' 
E’en like the soft and spiritual glow, 
Kindling rich woods, whereon th’ ethereal bow 
Sleeps lovingly awhile. 
The very whispers of the Wind have there 
A flute-like harmony, that seems to bear 
Greeting from some bright shore, 
Where none have said Farewell!—where no decay 
Lends the faint crimson to the dying day ; 
Where the Storm’s might is o’er. 
And there thou dreamest of Elysian rest, 
In the deepsanctuary of one true breast 
Hidden from eartbly ill: 
There a thou watch the homeward step, whose 
sound, 
Wakening all Nature to sweet echoes round, 
Thine inmost sou] can thrill. 
There by the hearth should many a glorious page, 
From mind to mind th’ immortal heritage, 
For thee its treasures pour ; 


| Or Music’s voice at vesper hours be heard, 


Or dearer interchange of playful word, 
Affection’s household lore. 
And the rich unison of mingled prayer, 
The melody of hearts in heavenly air, 
Thence duly should arise; 
Lifting th’ eternal hope, th’ adoring breath, 
Of Spirits, not to be disjoined by Death, 
Up to the starry skies. 
There, dost thou well believe, no storm should come 
To mar the stiliness ofthat Angel Home ;— 
There should thy slumbers be 
Weighed down with honey dew, serenely blessed, 
Like theirs who firet in Eden’s Grove took rest 
Under some balmy tree. 
Love, Love! thou Passionate in Joy and Wo! 
And caust thou hope for cloudless peace below— 
Here, where bright things must die? 
Oh, thou! that wildly worshipping, dost shed 
On the frail altar of a mortal head. 
Gifts of infinity! 
Thou must be still a trembler, fearful Love! 
Daager seems gathering from beneath, above, _ 
®till round thy precious things ;— 
Thy stately Pine tree, or thy gracious Rose, 
In their sweet shade can yield thee no repose, 
fiere, where the blight hath wings. 
And, as a flower with some fine sense imbu 
To shrink before the wind’s vicissitude, 
So in thy prescient breast 
Are lyre-strings quivering with prophetic thrill | 
To the low footstep of each coming ill ; 
Oh! canst Thou dream of rest? 
Bear up thy dream! thou Mighty and thou Weak 
Heart, strong as Death, yet as a reed to break, 
As a flame, tempest-swayed ! 
He that sitscalm on High is yet the source 
Whence thy Soul's current hath its troubled course, 
He that great Deep hath made! 
Will He not pity ?—-He, whose searching eye 


| Reads all the secrets of thine agony? 


Oh! pray to be forgiven 

Thy fond idolairy,thy blind excess, 

And seek with him that Bower of Blessedness— 
Love! thy sole Home is Heaven! 


THE WIDOW’S WOOER. 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY, 
He woos me with those honied words 


That women love to hear, 


The words of heartfeit praise ; 
And often in my eyes he looks, 
Some answering love to see, 
In vain! he there can only read 
The faith of memory. 


He little knows what thoughts awake, 
With every gentle word: 
How by his looks and tones, the founts 
Of tenderness are stirred. 
The visions of my youth return, 
Joys far too bright to last, . 
And while he speaks of future bliss, 
1 think but of the past. 


Like lamps in eastern sepulchres, 
Amid my heart's deep gloom, 
Affection sheds its holiest light, 
Upon my husband’s tomb. 
And, as those lamps, if brought once more 
To upper air, grow dim, 
So my soul’s love is cold and dead, 
Uniess it glow for him. 


MORNING, 


‘* His compassions fuil not: they are new every 
morning.” 

Hues of the rich unfolding morn 

That ere the glorious sun be born, 

By some soft touch invisible 

Around his path are taught to swell;— 

Thou rustling breeze so fresh and gay, 

That dancest forth at opening day, 

And brushing by with joyous wing, 

Wakenest each little leaf to sing;— 

Ye fragrant clouds of dewy steam 

By which deep grove and tangled stream 

Pay, for soft rains in season given, 

Their tribute to the genial heaven; 

Why waste your treasures of delight 

Upon our thankless, joyless sight; 

Who, day by day to sin awake, 

Seldom of heaven and you partake? 

Oh timely happy, timely wise, 

Hearts that with rising morn arise! 

Eyes that the beam celestial view 

Which evermore makes all things 

New every morning is the love 

Our wakening and uprising prove; 

Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 

Restored to life, and power, and thought. 

New mercies each returning day 

Hover around us while we pray; 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven. 

Old friends, old scenes will lovelier be, 

As more of heaven in each we see; 

Some softening gleam of love and prayer 

Shall dawn on every cross and care. 

Asfor some clear, familiar strain 

Untir’d we ask and ask again, 

Ever in its melodious store, 

Finding a spell unheard before;— 

The trivial round, the common task, 

Would furnish all we ought to ask; 

Room to deny ourselves; a road 

‘lo bring us daily nearer God. 

Seek: we no more; content with these; 

Let present rapture, comfort, ease, 

As Heaven bids them, come and go,— 

The secret this of rest below. 

Only, O Lord, in thy dear love 

Fit us for perfect rest above; 

And help us this and every day 

To live more nearly as we pray! 


new. 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


If thou should’st bow.my head with grief, 
Be thou my refuge, O my God; 
Teach me in thee to seek relief, 
When sorrow shall my days o’ercloud: 
The heart that bleeds thou wilt not break, 
‘lhe heart that mourns its day-star gone; 
Thou gav’st, and thou canst also take; i 
O! may I say—‘* Thy will be done!” 
If I have loved this earth too well, | 
My thoughts from thee and heaven have 
wean’d, 
And made me here content to dwell, 
And on an earthly love have lean’d; 
Cause me to feel how frail the stay, 
When earthly hopes and joys are flown; 
And chast’ning, teach a child of clay, 
Meekly to say—‘** Thy will be done!” 
O! thou who cam/’st each wo to heal, 
And those of contrite heart to save, 
To thee ascend my soul’s appeal! 
That I may such submission have, 
As, when this troubled life shall close, 
And all the griefs I’ve ever known; 
When death shall come to give repose, 
E’en then to say—‘** Thy will be done!” 
[ Churchman, 


CONSCIENCE. 


the mildest balsam, 
Or the sharpest steel, 
That wounds can wish, 


Or the unwounded feel, 


On Wednesday evening, 17th instant, by the Rev. J. H. 
Symmes, Mr. JOSEPH SYNDER, to Miss MARY ANN 
MILLER, both of Spring Garden. 

On Fourth day, 10th inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, 
on Pine street, SAMUEL H. EDWARDS, merchant, to 
ELIZA B. daughter of the late Thomas Howard, all of 
this city. 

On Monday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Sheetz, 
Mr. COMLY GRIFFITH, to Miss RHODA DANIELS, all 
of Holmesburg, Philadelphia county. 

On the 11th inst. in 


phia, to ELIZABETH L. daughter of the late Joshua 
Brown, of Fallsington. 

At Norristown, on the 18th inst. by the Rev. John Rey. 
nolds. THOMAS ROSS, Esq. of Doylestown, to ELIZA. 
BETH, eldest daughter of Levi Pawling, Eq. 

On Thursday evening, 18th inst. by the Rev. Stephen 
H. Tyng, LITTLETON KIRKPATRICK, Esq. of New 
Brunswick, N.S. to SOPHIA, daughter of Thos. Astley, 
Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Manning Force, Mr, 
JOEL C. REYNOLDS, of New York, to Miss ELIZA. 
BETH E. PENNINGTON, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 18th instant, by the Rev. P. F. 
Mayer, D. D., JOHN C. SCOTT, Jr. of Chilicothe, Ohio, to 
LOUSIANA E. SLESMAN, daughter of the late George 
Slesman, late of this city. 

On the 17th instant, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
JOHN JOHNSTON, to Miss SARAH ANN MAINS, both 
of Philadelphia county. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, MICHAEL 
BARROW, to Miss MARGARET LOESER, both of this 
city. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. GEO, 
LUEY, to Miss MARGARET CHESNUT, both of this 


city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. FREDERICK AUGUSTUS SERVER, of this city, to 
Miss SARAH L. PALMER, of Darby. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr: CHRISTOPHER H. MYERS, to Miss MARIA MY. 
ERS, all of this city. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. Francis Hodgson, Mr. JAS, 
ROBERTS, to Miss ANN HARVEY. 

On the 10th inst. by the same, Mr. MICHAEL YOUNG, 
to Mies LEAH MASSEY. 

On the 13th inst. by the same, Mr. JOHN CHAMBERS, 
to Miss JULIANN CARRAGAN. 

On the 13th inst. by the same, Mr. CHARLES PED. 
RICK, to Miss LYDIA G. SHULL. 

On Third day, 16th instant, at Friends’ North Meeting, 
RICHARD D. WOOD, to JULIANNA, daughter of EL 
ward Randolph, Jr. all of this city. 


DIED. 


On Wednesday morning, FRANCIS M. infant son o 
Mr. Henry David. 

At Rodney, Miss. on the 15th ult. at the residences of 
her brother-in-law, Mr. Ducker, Miss EMMA CLAYTON 
formerly of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 18th inst. Mr. JOS. BEYLLE, 
aged 62 years. 

At Bustleton, Pa. on the 4th instant, Miss MARTHA 
HARKER, after a short but severe illness, 

Another Revolutionary Patriot Gone!—On the 19th inst. 
Col. ARCHIBALD STEELE, aged ¥1 years, 10 months 
and 7 days. 

On the 17th inst. Mrs. MARGARET SMITH, of this 
city, aged 69. 

In Archangel, Russia, on the 24th of July last, WIL- 
LIAM BRANDT, Esq. senior partner of the houses of 
Wm. Brandt & Son, Archangel, and Wm. Brandt & Co. 
St. Petersburg. 

At Walnut Grove, near New Haven, Ct. on Friday, 12th 
inst. ARTHUR HARPER, Esq. of Philadelphia, in the 
85th year of his age. 

Suddenly, on Sunday, 2ist inst. CHARLES, son of Dr. 
John B. Howell, in the 18th year of his age. 

On Monway, 15th inst. RACHEL FRANCES MAY, 
aged 8 months. 

Of a lingering iliness, at Churchtown, Lancaster coun- 
} ty, Pa.on Friday, 19th inst. Miss ELIZABETH HUSTON, 
She was greatly lamented by a vast circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 

At Bridgeton, N. J. on the 10th inst. Mr. JEREMIAH 
BUCK—long known as one of the most respectable citi: 
zens of that place. 

Recently, in the borough of Bellefonte, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. ELIZABETH PETRIKIN, consort of the late 
Wm. Petrikin, Esq. of a lingering illness, leaving a large 
circle of children and other relatives to mourn their be- 
reaveinent. 

Ou Tuesday morning, 23d inst. Mr. THOS. GREAVES, 
aged 64 years. 


to bemoan his loss. 


Cumberland county, Pa. in the 24th year of his age. 

On the 16th inst. at Taylorsville, Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. MARY Bb. BAKER, relict of Mr. Henry 
Baker, and daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Ustick, of 
Philadelphia. 

In Cincinnati, on the 13th inst. of the prevailing epi- 
demic, JAMES WOOD, Esq. aged 60, formerly a merchant 
of Philadelphia. 

In Cincinnati, of the prevailing epidemic, after an ill- 
ness of 24 hours, Mr. JAMES C. FORBES, Printer, 
aged about 26 years, formerly of Richmond, Ky. 

In Cincinnati, on the 13th inst. of the prevailing epi- 
demic, JESSE P. RICHARDS, dry good merchant of that 
place, formerly of Wilmington, Del. 

On Wednesday morning, MARY BERRIEN, widow of 
the late Dr. Wm. Berrien, and daughter of the late Capt. 
John M‘Pherson, of Philadelphia. 

On Friday, in Hellam Township, York county, Pa. Mr. 
JACOB WELSHOFFER, aged 70 years. 

On the same day, at Harrisburg, Mr. GEORGE WELS: 
HOFFER, brother of the the above deceased. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and of every 


description, neatly and expeditiousl7 executed at this 
office, 


riends’ Meeting House, at Falls. 
ington, Bucks county, STEPHEN KNIGHT, of Philadel. § 


On Tuesday evening, 16th inst. Mr, WM. BELWOOD, § 
aged 42, late of Yorkshire. England, and residing in Oxford § 
Township, near Frankford, Pa, leaving a disconsolate wife 


Ir this city, on the 93d instant, Mr. ALEXANDER &. } 
STEW ART, son of the late Dr. Stewart, of Shippensburg, | 
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